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INTRODUCTION. 



Immediatelt upon tbe close of the series of religions ser- 
vices held in New York and Brooklyn, during the late visit 
of Massachusetts Sabbath School teachers to these cities, a 
general request was made of the Committee, both by those 
present, and others that did not enjoy the pleasure and profit 
of the occasion, to prepare, in a tract form, as full an outline 
as practicable of the services and addresses, which made this 
unique visit an occasion of such extraordinary religious interest. 

It was the common impression, made upon the minds of 
judicious brethren, that no public demonstration had ever 
before, in so marked a measure, arrested the attention of the 
community, and impressed upon it the importance and mag- 
nitude of the Sabbath School enterprise. The public prints, 
religious and secular, throughout the country, recorded its pro- 
gress with expressions of lively interest ; and we cannot but 
hope that the churches represented upon this occasion, and 
others quickened by the records of the press, will enter with 
new zeal and enlarged faith upon the work of securing the 
culture and salvation of the young. 

If no other impression were left, this one, which no one 
present at the Crystal Palace failed to receive, that the Sab- 
bath School offered the readiest, most economical and prac^ 



ticable instrumentality for the evangelization of the masses, 
is worth all the pecuniary expense of this most delightful visit. 

The eyes of many teachers have been opened to survey the 
wide and inviting field spreading out before them. The Sab- 
bath School has rendered such invaluable aid to the parent 
and pastor, in providing spiritual instruction for the young, 
that its adaptation to an aggressive work among the exposed 
and Sabbath-breaking classes has been, in too great a degree, 
overlooked. Superintendents and teachers have returned to 
their work with the conviction that their outside labor is not 
finished, until an effort has been made to bring every child in 
the community under the influence of religious instruction. 

This providential movement may be one of the preliminary 
events, in the Divine purposes, to bring about the fulfilment 
of the prediction, — ** And all thy children shall be taught of 
the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children." No 
one could look upon the two thousand children present on 
this occasion, orphans, half orphans and worse than orphans, 
now neatly clothed, radiant with innocent joy, singing the 
songs of Zion with glad voices, and shielded, by almost paren- 
tal affection, from the terrible perils to which they had been 
exposed, without feeling that these were the precious stones 
of the Christian Church, which she had, almost literally, dug 
out of the earth. Many a Massachusetts teacher felt that 
morning upon the heart, a new dispensation of the Gospel, 
saying to him, ** Go, thou, and do likewise." It is believed 
that many a child will be ** received in Christ's name" and 
trained in his service, as the result of the inspiration of that 
occasion. 

It has been very naturally supposed that the histories of 
these successful juvenile charities, as presented at that great 
meeting, will be of permanent value and become useful for 
reference hereafter ; while the brief outline of the speeches 



whicli we have been able to secure, will enable those who 
were present to preserve a lively recollection of the various 
important suggestions of the occasion. To those who were 
not with us, our sketch will give but a faint and unsatisfac- 
tory idea of an interview, as sublime and as touching as 
which, we can hardly hope often to enjoy this side of heaven. 
The deep and pervading spiritual joy, the thrilling sensations, 
the sincere tears, cannot be embodied in this tract ; but the 
earnest words of counsel, the records of successful endeavors, 
and a description of the various profitable religious gatherings, 
will serve both to convey an idea, to those who were not 
present, of the rich enjoyment in which we shared, and, at 
the same time, afford them some gleanings of the ripest por- 
tions of the harvest of good which was garnered during this 
eventful week. 



ORIGIN AND OBJECT OF THE VISIT. 



In the month of August, Mr. Ziba Parkhurst of Milford, 
having received an invitation from the governors of the Pub- 
lic Institutions of New York, for the Sabbath School teachers 
of Massachusetts to visit BlackwelFs and Randall's Islands, 
and having also secured the use of the Crystal Palace, called 
upon the agents and representatives of the Sabbath School 
and Tract Societies in Boston, and laid before them a plan 
which he had conceived, but had not matured. 

After serious deliberation, gentlemen connected with the 
various Sabbath Schools having been called together for con- 
sultation, it was thought advisable to call a public meeting 
consisting of delegates from the schools in the State, as far 
as they saw fit to unite in the measure. 

This meeting was held in the Old South Chapel, and was 
an occasion of peculiar interest, fore-tokening the succession of 
profitable, inspiring and spiritual gatherings which resulted 
from this interview. 

The company nearly filled the chapel, and the devotional 
exercises clearly showed that those present represented the 
vital and active piety of the churches fi*om whence they came. 

The Chairman of the meeting, Henry Hoyt, Esq., in his 
opening remarks, having given the history of the preliminaiy 



movements, suggested that the object of such a visit as was 
proposed, if uudertaken, would be to hold meetings for con- 
ference and consultation with the laborers in the Sabbath 
School field in New York, whose ** praise is in all the 
churches," and who have been specially successful in aggres- 
sive efforts for the extension of the Institution among the 
exposed and neglected classes; to examine personally the 
remarkable charitable and moral organizations established in 
the very heart of the heathenism and sin of that city ; to 
become familiar with the numerous humane enterprises for 
the rescue and salvation of orphans and exposed young per- 
sons ; to learn the necessity for these Christian efforts by 
visiting the Houses of Correction and Refuge upon the 
Islands, and to be awakened to new zeal by the stimug 
addresses of experienced and able public speakers. 

It was also thought by the Chairman, (and the opinion 
proved to be prophetic,) that the movement of one thousand 
Sabbath School teachers, — a sublime event in itself, — would 
arrest the public attention, fill the daily and religious press, 
and awaken the whole community to a higher conception of 
the magnitude and promise of the Sabbath School enterprise. 
It was thought that the inspiration received by those that 
enjoyed the visit, would serve to arouse the churches they 
represented, and thus an amount of good might be accom- 
plished, with Grod's blessing, that no human mind could 
measure. 

The Chairman so evidently uttered the universal sentiment 
of those present, that, immediately, upon his taking his seat, 
a resolution was offered and unanimously passed, without dis- 
cussion, that a Committee should be appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements to consummate the proposed visit. 

As the exercises drew to a close, Eev. Mr. Nason, in a 
few, well-considered remarks, referred to the relation which 
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all that composed the great company held to Christ's visible 
church, and the vital importance of seeking in every succes- 
sive step the blessing of God and an advance in Christian 
attainments, — that it was to be emphatically a religious enter- 
prise, undertaken with a view to secure the extension of 
Christ's kingdom. These remarks were received with mani- 
fest sympathy and pleasure, and after singing 

** Blest be the tie that binds," &c. 

with few dry eyes, Kev. Mr. Nason led in a fervent' closing 
prayer for the Divine direction and benediction. 



THE TRIP— CRYSTAL PALACE. 

With but little effort to excite the interest of teachers in 
the proposed visit, through fear of being embarrassed by a 
greater demand than the largest limit that it was thought 
advisable to permit for the company, nine hundred and sev- 
enty persons embraced the opportunity thus offered, and left 
for New York on Monftay afternoon, September 24th. 

Of the beautiful evenings upon the Sound, both when 
going and returning, and of the weather during the whole 
visit, we cannot speak without emotions of gratitude to the 
** Giver of every good and perfect gift." We could but feel 
that there was a manifest providence of God specially exhib- 
ited towards us, and a Divine benediction resting upon us. 

With comparatively little fatigue, about 8 o'clock on the 
morning of Tuesday, the company met for breakfast under 
the spacious dome of the Crystal Palace. 

During the hour preceding the public exercises, an appro- 
priate address was made by Rev. Mr. Stowe, of the Seamim's 
Bethel, Boston. 



At 10 o'clock, according to previous arrangements, the 
inmates and officers of the juvenile, moral and charitable 
institutions of New York, embracing nearly two thousand 
children, together with a large company of New York and 
Brooklyn teachers and clergymen, assembled in the Palace. 

The Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, Henry 
Hoyt, Esq., called the great assembly to order, and the 
Divine blessing was invoked by Rev. Wm. Howe, of the Bap- 
tist Church, Boston. 

Of the institutions represented on this occasion, and the 
appearance of this immense company, a reporter remarks : — 
** About the hour appointed for the arrival of the children 
of the orphan and other asylums, the first delegation, consist- 
ing of two hundred and thirty of the boys from Randall's 
Island, made their appearance, and marched into the building: 
with banners flying and drums beating. Then followed the* 
children of the New York Orphan Asylum, 151 ; the Five 
Points Mission, 100 ; the Half Orphan Asylum, 200 ; the 
Leake and Watts's Orphan House, 136 ; the Brooklyn Oi»- 
phan Asylum, 32 ; the Home of the Friendless, 180 ; the- 
Five Points House of Industry, 160; and the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, 250. All were dressed very neatly, and 
each institution was distinguished by a different badge worn 
on the breasts of the children. In addition to these, we 
noticed the pupils of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
of whom there were two hundred and eighty present. The 
whole number of children in attendance was 1,719 ; and these 
do not form more than one tenth part of the number supported 
by the charities of New York. 

** When all were assembled beneath the dome, the sight was- 
one of the most gratifying the eye ever rested on. Two large 
platforms were erected, one of which was reserved for the 
speakers, and the other for the visitors, while the floor under 
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the dome was covered with temporary benches for the cliil- 
idreii. Hanging in front of one of the galleries was a life-like 
irepresentation of the Old Brewery, and the banners of the 
various institutions were displayed from different parts of the 
Ibuilding. A large portion of the galleries overlooking the 
assembled multitude below was crowded, and the whole space 
mnader the dome was occupied. At the very lowest compu- 
tation there could not have been less than six thousand per- 
«o!BS present. 

^^ The children formed a group which no one could look 
upodi without a feeling of mingled sadness and joy. Sadness 
that upon the tablet of each of their young hearts was written 
those dread words, — orphan, or friendless J and joy that the 
sadness attached to that name was in part, At least, modified 
hj the kindness of friends whom a kind Providence had raised 
up to care for them. 

** The teachers from Massachusetts were placed in the gal- 
lery of the north nave, while the children, with their teachers, 
were seated in the centre of the Palace, beneath the great 
•dome and fronting the Massachusetts delegation." 

Rev. T. L. Cuyler, of the Dutch Eeformed Church, New 
York, welcomed the teachers from Massachusetts, and intro- 
duced them to the children of the charitable institutions of 
New York in the following appropriate address. 

Men and women of Boston and the Bay State I from our hearts 
we bid you welcome. We know full well that you have not 
come to New York to see for the first time noble institut^ns of 
charity and reform. They are not new things to the citizens of 
old Massachusetts, which has " Forefathers' Rock" at one end 
and Berkshire hills at the other end, — the State 

** Wbich never fears tbe skeptic's hands, 
While near her schools the church-epiie stands, 
Nor dreads the bigot's blinded rule. 
While near tbe church-spire stands the school.*' 
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The city to which we welcome you to-day is no mean city. Our 
oldest citizens can remember when they gathered field-strawber- 
ries where the City Hall now stands ; and yet this year New 
York contains, with her dependencies, about one million of living 
souls ! We are not ashamed of our institutions of benevolence. 
A half century ago the sainted Isabella Graham gathered around 
her, " honorable women not a few," in the old City Hotel, to es- 
tablish the New York Orphan Asylum, whose little representa- 
tives are here before you. Twenty years later, in that same 
room, the venerable John Griscom read the first report in behalf 
of the first House of Refuge ever established in the world. And 
the noble work inaugurated by a Graham and a Hoffman, by 
Griscom, and Gerard, and Collins, has gone on to this day. 
(Applause.) Griscom was a plain Quaker — so was Collins ; but 
under their drab coats throbbed hearts as brave for truth and 
right as ever beat beneath a corselet. 

As you passed down the East River, on your way hither, 
you saw the stately buildings on Randall's and Blackwell's 
Island. What are they ? Those are our fortifications. (Ap- 
plause.) Those are some of the bulwarks and breastworks which 
we have thrown up against vice, and pauperism, and crime. 
They are, for real defence, worth a hundred-fold more that Fort 
Schuyler^ which is near them, and which cost the government 
three millions of dollars. In those houses of charit}'- and neform, 
one thousand seven hundred children are taught every year. 
In the Orphan Asylums are about two hundred children apiece ; 
the Juvenile Asylum has five hundred yearly, and the Home for 
the Friendless affords shelter to one hundred and fifty, who would 
otherwise be outcasts. The Five Points Missions speak to-day 
for themselves. 

Our aim in these institutions is three-fold. First, to rescue 
from debasing associations, — next, to give moral instruction, — 
and then to afford each child a chance to rise in the world. Such 
a chance as your Amos Lawrence had when he " laid up stone 
wall " in the town of Groton, and then went to building up his 
own fortune and usefulness in Boston. (Cheers.) 

The building in which we are met \a t\vft P^.W^ oC IxiAjij^^-^^ 
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On these walls were hung one year ago the rich carpets fi^m 
Lowell, and the substantial fabrics from Merrimac and Manches- 
ter. To-day we show you the higher products of Christian labor 
on the human hearty — the web and woof of moral teaching. The 
matchless statues which sprang from the brain of Hiram Powers 
have been removed long ago ; but we point you to the spiritual 
sculpture which is going on in these young hearts, where the 
rude blocks are being fasliioned and polished for time and ete^ 
nity. The casket of jewels and the brilliant silver ware have all 
been taken away ; but I point you, as the representative of the 
juvenile institutions of New York, to these well-clad children, 
with their sunny faces, and say with the Roman Cornelia, " These 
are our jewels." (Applause.) 

At the close of Mr. Cuyler's address, Rev. Mr. Twombly, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Boston, was called upon 
to respond in behalf of the visitors from Massachusetts. He 
said in substance, 

Ladies and Gentlemen — In behalf of the Committee, and 
the one thousand Sabbath School Teachers here assembled, I 
extend our cordial, honest thanks for the kind reception you have 
given us. 

The fulfilment of the prophecy is before us, which says that 
'< the wilderness shall bud and blossom as the rose." Here we can 
trace the glowing likeness into the image of Christ, which, although 
worked not on marble, will last forever. The dew drops of truth 
which you shed on those flowers, shall cause them to bloom to all 
eternity. I give you then my sincere thanks, and bid you " God 
speed" in the great and glorious work in which you are engaged. 

I was only allowed to speak two minutes, but I cannot con- 
clude without saying something to the children, and, in doing so, 
will relate an anecdote which I heard many years ago. A gen- 
tleman visiting a sehbol, asked one of the boys, "What do you 
mean to be ?" The boy answered, " I mean to be a mechanic." 
He asked another, — "I don't know." A third answered, "I 
mean to be a farmer ;" but a fourth, a bright-eyed little fellow, 
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raised his eyes, through which his soul shone in all its glorious 
light, as he cried, " I mean to be a man !" And now, my dear 
children, I ask you the same question, — " What do you design to 
to be ?" Methinks I see the answer in your little bright eyes. 
I see it endeavoring to force its way out of your little mouths, 
" We design to be men I" 

Among you are the germs of Mayors of Cities and of Governors 
of States. I do not know how many of you will be either, but 
this I know, you can be good enough to be both, and it is far 
better to be a good man than a bad Mayor or a bad Governor. 
May Grod bless you, and when Crystal Palaces shall have crum- 
bled into dust, and when we all meet in the New Jerusalem, I 
trust to meet the little boys and girls of the New York Sabbath 
Schools, and with them sing praises to God forever and ever ! 
Amen ! 

The exercises were interspersed with singing by the chil- 
dren, under the direction of Lucius Hart, Esq., which was 
of the most inspiring character. 

After one of their charming songs, Master James Harper 
made an admirable address, of which the following sketch 
will convey some idea of its character. 

Ladies and Gentlemen — We are very sensible that we 
are the great attraction of the day. We are here, two thousand 
children, under the protection of parental affection, and subject 
to parental restraint ; but we are most of us orphans, most of us 
fatherless, motherless. What should we then have done, did not 
t^ese kind friends extend their hands and draw us out of the 
pit of destruction, into which we were fast sinking ; instead of 
which we are here to-day, monuments of mercy, and we regard 
our homes with the same affection that a child feels for its 
father's fireside. 

He then alluded to the manufactures of Boston, stating 
that the children were proud to show what their own noble 
State was doing for them. He stated tKat tlve Sxmda.^ SciWjil 
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Union bad opened for them the path of virtue, and instilled 
into their minds the precepts of religion, making them wise 
unto salvation and opening to them the gates of eternal life. 
The address then referred to the former visit of the children 
to the Palace, and stated that the present was calculated to 
create a more lasting influence on their minds, and be more 
ennobling, as they would pursue their studies with renewed 
ardor. They had the germs of intellect, which might here- 
after grace the social circle or legislative hall. 

He was warmly applauded, and as he alluded to the friend- 
less and homeless children whom he represented, the tears 
coursed down the cheeks of hundreds present. 

This James Harper was a bright looking lad about twelve 
years of age, had a clear, musical voice, and a fine, frank, 
open countenance. He was from the ** Leake and Watts's 
Orphan Asylum," — took the name of James Harper on en- 
tering the institution, knowing no father or mother. 

Mr. Simeon Draper, Governor of the Almshouse, was here 
introduced to the meeting, and made a few remarks on behalf 
of the Board of Governors. 

As one of the Grovernors, said he, of the Almshouse of the city 
of New York, and the proper representative on this occasion of 
the little ones you see before us, I have the honor to say to our 
friends from Massachusetts, we welcome you with all our hearts 
this morning. We honor as we respect the character of that por- 
tion of our population which looks to the early development ^ 
the youth of the country, and which voluntarily lends its aid to 
direct them through the common channels of humanity. A short 
time is allotted, I understand, to those who are to speak on this 
occasion, and it becomes my duty to say, as the reprsentative of 
the Ten Governors, that these children are the poor of the city of 
New York, and of which the city takes care ; and the city of 
New York will not be satisfied unless they are properly cared 
for. [Mr. Draper here gave a brief history of the Institutions, 
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and then proceeded as follows :] — We present these children to 
you as worthy of your regard ; as children taking a place amcmg 
the children of the country ; with friends all about them to cheer 
them on and aid them in whatever may be proper and right, and 
just and good, to the end that they may become honorable citi- 
zens, ready and willing to take the same care of those who 
come after them, that you, men and women of Massachusetts, are 
taking of those who come under your charge. I feel proud on 
this occasion, as a son of Massachusetts, to behold around me 
here, under this noble dome, my friends, iny fellow-citizens frotn 
my native State. I know right well what deeds of charity they 
perform, I know the sincerity with which they take up this task, 
and I feel proud, as a citizen of New York, — and of no short time 
either, — to welcome the citizens of Massachusetts in this capacity. 
I am glad to see them here, for they are my sisters and my bro- 
thers. I believe nothing further is expected of the Ten (govern- 
ors, other than to say that it is understood these children expect 
you to visit them to-morrow, and they will be happy to treat you 
well, and to show that you they have earned a good character for 
themselves among their officers and teachers. I will simply say, 
in conclusion, that I am happy, on this occasion, to see the public 
and private charities of our city united here, hand in hand, feel- 
ing and knowing that they all owe their present existence to the 
one source. 

One source, and what is that one source f The religion of 
Jesus,— the blessed gospel ! This is the foundation of all 
benevolent, eharitable and humane institations. And it is 
well for Governors to acknowledge it. 

Mr. Pell, the Superintendent of the New York Orphan 
Asylum, then came forward, and gave a brief history of the in- 
stitution. He stated that this was the year of its jubilee, and 
referred to the venerable Mrs. Bethune as the only lady now 
alive who aided in founding the institution 50 years ago, and her 
hairs are now whitening for the grave. She would have been 
happy to have been here to-day to meet the teachers of Mas- 
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«aohusetts, did her infirmities permit. He tben alluded to 
the &£t that the Hon. Gr. C. Weminger was educated in this 
orphan asylum, and his example was sufficient to justify any 
expense in supporting such an institution. 

The New York Orphan Asylum is located on the banks of 
the Hudson, five miles from the City Hall, and now numbers 
little less than two hundred orphans. Its object is to train 
these children for usefulness in the world, and to save the 
soul. Every morning they learn a verse from the Bible, and 
repeat it at the breakfast table. Though in its fiftieth year, 
he hoped the institution was not yet in its prime, but that its 
progress would ever be onward. He closed with a word of 
welcome and an invitation to all to visit the Asylum. 

After again singing. Dr. James McCune Smith, a col- 
ored man, who drew a prize when a medical student in 
Paris, as being the best scholar out of several hundred stu- 
dents, here gave a history of the Colored Orphan Asylum. 
He said it sprung from the discovery of some colored 
orphans by some benevolent ladies in 1836. In 1838 they 
were incorporated, and in 1840 they obtained twenty lots, on 
which they erected a building which became the Colored Or- 
phan Asylum. In 1847, up to which time they were re- 
stricted to children in health, they erected a hospital and 
received sick as well as well children. The Managers are aU 
ladies. Its resources are principally from private benevo- 
lence. The Legislature has given a paltry sum of $10,000 
towards it. There are two hundred and thirty in the institu- 
tion. The children are bound out to trades when old 
enough ; and recently they have established a shoe shop, to 
make shoes for the inmates of the institution. 

He said that it took 95 cents per week to clothe, feed and 
support the orphans, provisions costing 50 cents weekly, and 
that the surviving parents of half orphans, when able, paid that 
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amoant towards their support ; they all received education, 
in various branches, free. The doctor then entered into some 
interesting statistics relative to the institution, after which he 
took occasion to compliment the visitors. He said, we need 
not welcome the people of Massachusetts ; they are always 
welcome wherever they go throughout the world. I have this 
to say, that they have no fillet binding the eyes of the god- 
dess of justice or the goddess of mercy ; they look upon all 
as human beings, and treat them as such. 

The Chairman then said : ** Do you think, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, from the specimen you have just seen, that the peo- 
ple of color are able to take care of themselves." A general 
** aye" responded to this appeal. 

And now came the most interesting exercise of the day.. 
A bright-eyed, intelligent looking child, apparently about six; 
years of age, was placed on the platform, and introduced as 
Bessy Rourke. On appearing before the gaze of the large 
audience, every eye being fixed on her as the centre of at- 
traction, she seemed somewhat embarrassed, but with a little 
encouragement she overcame her timidity, and in a clear, firm 
voice related the following ** History of The Five Points Mis- 
sion." As she pronounced the first words, ** Ladies and 
Grentlemen," after courtseying gracefully to all, a burst of 
applause greeted her, and during the delivery of her address 
many shed tears, while others smiled approvingly, particular- 
ly when she pointed out the picture of the ** Old Brewery." 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^I fear that one so small as my- 
self will not be able to interest so large a number of people as I 
see here to-day. But our missionary and the superintendent of 
Sabbath Schools were anxious that I should tell you something 
about our " Five Points Mission." Our mission and school were 
first commenced at the comer of Cross and Little Water streets^ 
in May, 1850, by the Ladies' Home Missionary Society. It was 

2 
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the firiit mission and school that ever succeeded at the Five 
PointSf and the ninth mission that the ladies have opened in the 
destitute and neglected portions of this great city. They had but 
few scholars when they first commenced, but their numbers have 
^increased until the average attendance the past year has been 
two hundred scholars, although three hundred and forty-six child- 
ren have been taken from time to time from our school and placed 
in good homes in the country. We are much better off than 
we have ever been ; we have an excellent day-school, where wc 
-are taught all the necessary English studies, with singing, and 
in the Sabbath School we are taught how to be good, that we 
must fear God, that we have immortal souls that must be saved or 
lost when we die. In our Sabbath School we are rewarded for 
conmiitting Scripture and hymns, and two of our scholars have 
already learned the Saviour's Sermon on the Mount; for which they 
were each presented with a handsome Bible, with clasps, like this 
of jnine. All the children of our school are clothed by the Ms- 
«on. Those of us who learn the most and behave the best, get 
the first reward. But, my dear friends, I cannot tell you to-day 
.all that the Five Points Mission has done for the poor of the 
Sixth ward. Hundreds of families have been supplied with bed- 
ding and clothing ; during the past year, alone, fifteen thousand 
garments have been given away by the ladies. Neither can I 
tell you what the poor there would have done if the public had 
aot supplied money to purchase bread the past winter. Why, 
over fifty thousand loaves of bread were given away out of our 
beautiful chapel, which has been built on the very spot where the 
Old Brewery" once stood, and where it would still stand if it 
had not been for your liberality. Why, if you had not helped 
the ladies to purchase it, the Old Brewery would be the Old 
Brewery still, and we poor children would never have been taught 
the excellent things we have been taught, and we never would 
have seen you, and you would never have felt so much interest 
in the Five Points Mission. We belong to you — the public has 
adopted us. And now, my dear friends, let us introduce to you 
the picture of the Old Brewery as it once stood on the Five 
Points. Look at it. 
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[^Inscription on the Banner — " Day and Sunday School of the 
Ladies' Home Mission at the Five Points — 1850. The Poor have 
the Gospel preached to them."] 

It has the " Den of Thieves " on the right, and ** Murderers* 
Alley" on the left ; that was the home of many a child you see 
here to-day. Then we suffered penury and want; now our 
wants are all supplied. Then we had no one to care for us ; now 
we are furnished with two excellent missionaries and a large 
number of teachers. Then we were in great ignorance ; now we 
are taught the things which make for our present and future good. 
T'be scene has changed. On that very spot stands our beautiful 
chapel, school-rooms, bathing-rooms, and tenements for twenty 
families. But I do hope you will all visit our school, and see our 
new Mission-house. Our school is not all here to-day, only a 
part were permitted to come. But may I hope you will still re- 
member us ? and I will pray that when all the teachers and scho- 
lars of the whole world shall at last assemble in the great '* palace 
of angels and God," we, the children of the Five Points Mission 
School, may there meet all the friends that have been with us to- 
day and shared in the delightful exercises of this occasion. In the 
name of our School, I now bid you all farewell — ^farewell. 

Rev. Asa Bullard, Secretary of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society, made a brief response to the beautiful address 
of the little girl. 

Dr. Peot, Superintendent of tbe Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
introduced one of his pupils, who gave, in silent but signifi- 
cant representations, an account of Christ's stilling the tem- 
pest. It was the most eloquent speech of the day. 

Rev. Dr. Knox than gave a history of ** Leake & Watts 's 
Orphan House," an excellent institution, which cares for some 
two hundred and thirty poor orphans. Rev. Mr. Batehelder 
gave a history of the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum. The institu^ 
tion grew out of the large number of orphans, made so by the 
cholera of 1832. There are about one hundred and twenty 
children there now. A few Sa\)ba\X\a^^ci^ w\a\ssai^^\^{s^ 
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fifteen children in that institution recited fourteen thousand 
verses in the Bible. The institution is prosperous. 

** The exercises were here varied (says a N. York reporter,) 
by the juvenile band of Kandall's Island, consisting of four or 
five drummers and as many performers on the fife, who 
ascended the platform and played a number of popular 
airs. In justice to them we must say that they did their 
utmost to please the audience, and if they failed it was 
not their fault. They certainly played loud enough to be 
heard, and worked away with an energy at fife and drum that 
deserved the highest success. Some of the audience put their 
hands over their ears, but they had evidently no taste for mu- 
sic. It is true it was not of the same kind to which they have 
listened from Alboni or Jenny Lind ; but we doubt if either 
could play the fife or drum so well.'* 

At the close of the juvenile concert, Rev. Dr. Tyng address- 
ed the multitude as follows : 

We seem to have bad a series of reunions. As a Newburyport 
boy, transferred to this city and welcomed here for many years, 
I am glad to be reunited to my Massachusetts friends ; and I re- 
joice to meet them on an occasion and in a place like this. This 
magnificent building was erected for a reunion of the inventions 
and arts of all nations in the fabrications of human ekill. Here, 
under its dome, still stand on the one side the gigantic specimen 
of the Californian cedar, the noblest specimen of the vegetable 
kingdom ; and on the other the equestrian statue of Washington, 
the monument of the noblest production of the social and political 
kingdom of man. And to-day, around and betv^een them 
both, we are gathered with our groups of orphan and deserted 
children, rescued and sheltered by Christian efibrt, as the 
highest exercise of Grospel influence in the kingdom of grace. 
Three splendid representations, as natives of our own soil. But 
how siguificant seems this position of the statue of the Genius of 
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America with her laurel wreatb — whether by design or accident 
I know not, she holds it not over the gigantic tree, or over the 
noble man, as if either were her highest boast. But as if her 
highest triumph were in the work of grace, she holds it in the 
midst, and over the heads of these gathered children, the trophies 
of the Grospel and the manifestation of the religious characteris- 
tics of our land. And here is our union to-day, to sustain and 
proclaim this decision of American judgment The highest glory 
of our land is in its deeds and monuments of philanthropy and 
Christian effort, in the teaching and training of our children in 
the great truths of the Bible. And I cordially welcome our friends 
from Massachusetts in a review of these specimens gathered here, 
of America's glory in the city of New York. But there has been 
another American union here to-day, which I do not ofl«n see in 
New York — the union of colors. 1 rejoice in the sight of these 
colored orphan children — represented by the gentleman who has 
just left the platform — and who justly commands our general es- 
teem, gathered in our midst, an illustration of our Christian 
acknowledgment that " Grod has made of one blood" all these 
various children of his wisdom and love, to dwell together on the 
face of the earth. 

I am here to represent the Home of the Friendless, whose man- 
agers and children are around me. 

This Institution is represented by some two hundred children, 
and was established in 1847 by the American Female Guardian 
Society. One of its first objects has been to furnish a home and 
means of protection to friendless children, until they can be en- 
trusted to the guardianship of worthy families, who will train 
them for usefulness. Since the Home was opened, it has receiv- 
ed over 1,900 children, most of whom it has located with excellent 
foster parents and guardians in Various sections of the country. 
To many, the Home has been thS bridge that has carried them 
safely over a wide moral chasm, and placed them far from the 
baneful influences of the " city street," corrupt companionship,* 
beggary and vice, within ple.asant homes, where they are being 
educated in the day and Sabbath Schools, and trained in the way 
they should go. The crowning exceWeuc^ oXaMiaft^fet \3c^ \m^- 
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tution is, that It proves a stepping-stone to membership in the 
Christian family — the place of all others best adapted by a wise 
Providence for the correct development of the youthful mind. 
Through its several agencies a constant correspondence is sus- 
tained with its benefactors and beneficiaries, so that the interests 
of the latter are cared for until they become prepared to act well 
their part upon the stage of life. The society numbers 1,800 life 
members, and numerous auxiliaries in various sections of the 
country, to whose countenance and support it is largely indebted. 
It also publishes a periodical, averaging an issue of 23,000 semi- 
monthly, to whose agency in representing its objects and claims, 
may be attributed its enlarged facilities for providing homes for 
the destitute. 

It has been chartered by the New York Legislature, and in ad- 
dition to its school and the Home, sustains a large sewing school 
for girls, known as the Home Industrial School, where fix>m one 
to three hundred neglected street children receive daily instruc- 
tion, food and raiment As this Society was, in the providence 
of Grod, the pioneer in the benevolent and feasible labor of di- 
minishing vice and misery by transferring the young and helpless 
from want and exposure to permanent Christian homes, its friends 
and contributors may well ascribe praise to the Infinite Giver of 
every good gift, that large and steadily increasing numbers have 
entered into theit labors ; that already, in different sections of 
our country, some eight or ten Homes for the Friendless have 
sprung into existence since 1850, and associations have multipli- 
ed for the specific purpose of benefiting neglected childhood, and 
plucking the exposed from the open gateways of death. May 
this good work be greatly extended, and every where carried 
forward in the spirit of Him who said " Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not." 

This Institution for the Honfe of the Friendless is in 30th 
Street, near the Fourth Avenue. 

But I am also charged to add another to these reunions. I am 
requested to represent the Institution for Aged Indigent Fe- 
males, in 20th Street, near the Third Avenue. This is an Insti- 
tution of more than forty years operation, and has now over one 
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hundred venerable females, between the ages of sixty and ninety 
years, under its roof — sheltering them in comfort and respecta- 
bility in this last period of life. Thus the two ends of life are 
brought together here, and old age and childhood rejoice in the 
provisions of the Gospel ; and Massachusetts and New York, the 
Bay and Empire States, rejoice to consummate together this glo- 
rious work of a Saviour's love in the labors of his people. 

At the close of Br. Tyng's remarks, the children sang the 
song: 

** I want to be an angel, and with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead j a harp within my hand ! 
And there before my Saviour, so glorious and so bright, 
I would wake the sweetest music, and praise him day and night." 

R. N. Havens, Esq., then gave an account of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, after which the little colored children sun^ 
** we are a band of orphans," in such an admirable manner 
that the audience would not be appeased until it was repeated. 

The concluding address was made by Rev. Mr. Pease, of 
the ** Five Points House of Industry," who gave an account 
of that charity, which was established at jBirst by himself, 
alone and almost unaided, and in which he modestly glanced 
over his own self-denial and that of his excellent lady. 

Mr. Pease's sketch was brief and to the point, and he closed 
by inviting all present from abroad to visit his mission. 

** Behold the children who have lost one parent !" exclaimed 
tbe President, as a score of half-orphans rose before the au- 
dience. The half-orphans, however, had no speaker to set 
forth their claims. 

In conclusion. Rev. Bradford K. Peirce, of the American 
Sunday School Union, Boston, in behalf of the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements, expressed the gratitude of the Mass- 
achusetts teachers to the Superintendents and Officers of the 
various Institutions, for the extraordinary interest which they 
had given to the visit, in the introduction to the pupils of 
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their various charities. He called attention to the remarkable 
success which had attended the experiment of gathering up 
neglected and exposed children and placing them under whole- 
some Christian training, as illustrated in the thousands before 
them. 

The Sabbath School was bom in the most wretched streets 
of Gloucester, England, and it had experienced a new birth 
in the most desperate portions of New York. K the experi- 
ment proved successful under these circumstances it might be 
attempted, hopefully, wherever a population unprovided with 
religious instruction might be found, and **all the children 
be taught of the Lord.'* He hoped an earnest purpose would 
be wrought in the hearts of the Massachusetts teachers pres- 
ent to secure the same results in their several fields of labor. 
It was an ambition worthy of American Christians to afford 
the light and teachings of the Holy Scriptures to every child 
in the land. 

Mr. P. then invited the Officers of the Asylums and Insti- 
tutes to gather their children in another wing of the Palace 
to partake of a collation, provided for them by the Massachu- 
setts teachers. 

A more interesting sight rarely occurs ; two thousand chil- 
dren marshalled in ranks, with banners and officers, stretching 
out in long columns, were provided, to their utmost capacity, 
with a well-relished repast. 

The teachers, at two o'clock, dined in the Palace, adequate 
provision for all having been made by the Committee ; and 
during the afternoon looked about the city, or retired for rest 
to their various places of entertainment. 

It is proper here to remark, that while every arrangement 
was made for the accommodation of the teachers by their own 
Committee, and no burden was imposed upon the kind Chris- 
tian friends in New York, who, doubtless, would have been 
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happy to have offered their social courtesies to their New Eng- 
land visitors, many of the teachers from New York and Brook- 
lyn did voluntarily open their houses with a noble generosity, 
and by personal application secured the presence of members 
of the company, and left upon their hearts, by imceasing at- 
tentions, the most lively and grateful recollections. 



RECEPTION MEETING. 

The Sabbath School Teachers Association of New York, 
having learned of the proposed visit of their brethren from 
Massachusetts, appointed a Committee to make arrangements 
for a public meeting upon the evening of the day of their ar- 
rival. They obtained the spacious edifice in which the Church 
of the Puritans (Rev. Dr. Cheever's) worship, and in corres- 
pondence with the Massachusetts Committee, arranged the ex- 
ercises of this interesting occasion. Rev. Dr. Ferris, Chan- 
cellor of the New York University, presided. The exercises 
commenced with an anthem by the choir, after which prayer 
was offered by Rev. H. Mattison, of the Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York. Passages of Scripture were 
read by Rev. Dr. Burchard, of the 13th Street Presbyterian 
Church. 

Chancellor Ferris then proceeded to say ; — 

My Respected Friends and CHRisTiAsr FKLUfW'hA' 

BORERS IN THE SaBBATH ScHOOL CaUSE FROM MAHt^AtUiih 

SETTS— I rise in behalf of the Association of TeA(iht$rn ttif Mm 
New York Sunday School Union, to tender yott iMr ^I'mwMhk 
and Christian welcome to this field oC oar labor. Kiifitiji^d \n i\m 
same work, arriving at the same hiemted endftf \i U ^t*\\ MlA^ Wll 
should see each other face to face and gire i\m mrM ^V^l,l nf 
Christian fellowship. 
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Perhaps one of the reasons why we are not more energetic and 
do not work with equal advantage, or do not secure more uniform 
and equal results, may be found in tlie want of more Christian 
interchange and a freer communion. 

Your coming among us constitutes a novel and a most inteiv 
csting occasion, and, I must think and feel, will be beneficial to 
both parties. 

Our field is a growing one — calling out intense interest and ap- 
pealing for much more service than we are able to give — ours is 
familiarly designated the Metropolitan city, and in traversing it 
you will find much to interest you — much on which the Christian 
heart will mourn, and much in which it will rejoice. 

Our avenues of noble edifices and merchant palaces, will im- 
press you with the idea of the wealth and taste of our city — while 
our church edifices, some truly splendid, and all tasteful, will 
convince you of the application of the avails of successful busi- 
ness, like that which David regarded with so much interest, 
though we could not presume to claim so holy a feeling. 

You will visit the institutions sustained by the city's bounty, — 
you will rejoice in the abundant evidence there afforded of a 
judicious, liberal and effective adaptation of all to the ends ar- 
rived at — they are alike the memorials and proofs of a Christian 
benevolence and civic wisdom — they may well be referred to as 
model institutions, where the stranger finds a home, the wretched 
are cared for, the outcast and foundling is trained for usefulness, 
and where even crime is treated with humanity — where the blind 
are not indeed made to see, but to feel their way to attainments 
which shall fit them for many enjoyments and usefulness ; and the 
deaf and dumb, though their ears are not unstopped or their 
tongues are not unloosed, are furnished with ample education for 
life. 

Our Boston friends speak exultingly of their schools. Allow 
us to off^er with all modesty a good word for our city educational 
establishments. They adorn our city as so many gems — they are 
our guide — they are nurseries of sound knowledge — they are the 
fountains of a healthful infiuence which has blessed, and will much 
more bless our population. Just now they teem with happy throngs. 
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As a native New Yorker, I rejoice in them. Would jou look for 
adaptations to the accomplishment of a great work, in well-quali- 
fied teachers — in well-arranged internal parts — in ample appara- 
tus — in requisite ventilation and perfect system in the detailed 
operations by which the greatest amount of benefit may be 
secured to the youthful masses, you will find all these. 

I regret that your proposed limited stay will not enable you to 
look on our Sabbath School work as presented every Lord's day. 
Christian brethren, this is our hope. The tendencies of the times 
make us look with increasing solicitude to this instrumentalily 
for good. There are in our city several Sabbath School Associa- 
tions. Our Methodist brethren have one, our Episcopal brethren 
one, our brethren of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church one, 
and by their side and among them we of the New York Union, 
made up of difierent denominations, labor. Our schools are many 
of them church or . congregational, but our great glory is in our 
Mission Schools. Our brethren have gone nobly into the lanes 
and by-ways and cellars and many storied tenements, to gather 
out the neglected, and in many cases worse than orphans, and 
train them for usefulness and immortality. The most efficient 
portions of our Union are in the Mission School, some of our 
wealthy churches have adopted members, as their proteges. 

In close connection with these, there has grown up another 
most blessed agency which you may, and you will, see. I refer to 
the Industrial Schools, in the hands of numerous Christian ladies, 
who forego many pleasant engagements to teach the neglected 
during the week. You have seen accounts of the many who 
have been rescued from vice, from baneful parental influence and 
from misery, and placed in homes in the country, where warm 
hearts cherish them. It makes the heart thrill with joy to dwell 
on the happy results following this effort, and not the one-half 
meets the public eye. 

You will see, and your gratitude will go up to our blessed Mas- 
ter, as you see that triumph of Christian benevolence at the Five 
Points, where the concentration of all evil has been encountered 
and successfully met. 

You who love the precious Bible and teach its divine truths, omit 
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not to go to that noble edifice standing where several ways meet, 
towering above all around, impressive in its simple grandeur, and 
note the preparations and various auxiliaries for multiplying the 
word of life, to meet the wants of our vast continent and the 
heathen world. 

You love the little Tract Messenger, and diffuse and deposit it 
to speak for Christ and his salvation when your visit is over 
among the poor. Hard by, the venerable Old Brick, as dear to 
many hearts, as your own Old South, you will see and admire the 
multiform process which supplies them, and a choice Evangelical 
literature. 

Soon you will leave us to return to your allotted work. Brethren 
let us remember we are parts of a great army, who are under the 
banner of the cross, seeking to win the youthful heart to piety. 
Men are fond of magnifying their particular pursuits or a favor- 
ite object, and are in danger of doing it unduly, but I think we 
cannot well magnify too highly the efforts to rear the youthful 
population for truth and righteousness. We are the pioneers of 
every other benevolent' enterprise ; we raise up friends and sup- 
porters for all ; the best interests of the family, of society, of the 
church, of our country, of the world, are involved in our success. 

May your stay be happy, may your return be safe, may your 
future usefulness receive a new impulse from this visit, and a har- 
vest of blessings await you. 

To this admirable address of welcome, Henry Hoyt, Esq., 
responded in the following language : — 

Mr. Chairman — ^In behalf of the delegation of teachers from 
Massachusetts, accept my hearty thanks for the kind and frater- 
nal welcome you have extended to us. I hardly know, sir, in 
what words to frame a fitting reply. There are times in the rec- 
ords of life, when the poverty of language fails to relieve the pent- 
up feelings of the heart, and silence has in it more of expression 
than the loftiest elocution. I would, therefore, sir, were I per^ 
mitted, rather resume my seat than attempt to meet the responsi- 
bilities of this interview or do justice to my own emotions. 
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It were a pertinent inquiry, and very naturally suggested by 
the presence of so large a delegation from a sister State, why 
have you come up hither ? Let me say, sir, not because we 
wished to while away an idle day or two, having nothing better 
to do at home. As Sunday School teachers we claim glad fellow- 
ship with the working-orders in the old Bay State, and are not of 
the number who dwell in ceiled houses or walk in silver slippers. 
Neither, sir, are we spies, — " thy people are no spies/' We are 
not here to search out any infelicities which may float on the sur- 
face of a great city, and go home to make merry at the expense 
of our neighbors. Very far from all this, sir. Jonathan has the rep- 
utation of belonging to a calculating family ; and bearing in mind 
that the members of it live in glass houses, he " guesses ** that 
the Gothamites will one day repay this visit, and that two can 
play at the game of throwing stones. No, sir, for higher and 
holier purposes have we come than idle curiosity. We profess to 
be a sober-minded people, who toil for their daily bread, and we 
represent the thirty thousand Sabbath School laborers in Massa- 
chusetts, who, believing in the efficacy of Bible truth and the sus- 
ceptibility of youthful minds to its saving impressions, have come 
up to the Empire city, to see our brethren and sisters face to face 
and to shake hands with those who labor in the same field of be- 
neficent and God-honored toil. Have we come to the dwelling- 
place of strangers, or knocked at the wrong door ? O no sir, no ! 
these swelling hearts and speaking eyes, say with emphasis, no ; 
they tell us we have come to the fellowship of brotherly regard 
and the household of faith — ^we are at home, and the very air 
has in it the music of welcome and fraternal love. Good is it to 
meet in this temple of prayer and in the commingling of earthly 
fellowship, to signalize the mercies of our God. " And the in- 
habitants of one city shall go to another saying, let us go speedily 
to pray before the Lord and to seek the Lord of hosts." 

Mr. Chairman, this question of the moral and religious educa- 
tion of our youth, b one of overwhelming magnitude, viewed 
from any stand-point we may. assume, and underlies all others 
save that of man's personal salvation. Never, perhaps, since the 
foundations of the republic were laid, has the subject forced it- 
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self with such emphasis upon the minds of those who think, as at 
the present, how can the conservative and saving influences of 
the Bible be brought to bear with the greatest effect upon the 
heart and mind of this nation. So far as human foresight 
can meet and answer the question, the Sabbath School presents 
the most hopeful medium (in conjunction with other agencies) of 
" home evangelization " that falls within the range of philan- 
thropic and christian enterprise. The well known laws of mind 
and the history of the past furnish the clearest proof of the truth 
of this position. The institution, sir, is not a device of man. 
Human hearts beating in sympathy with that of ** the man of 
sorrows," and hands that are tireless in works of beneficence, must 
give force and effect to this divinely recognized agency ; but the 
first inception of the Sabbath School idea was, who can doubt, 
the gift of God. Martin Luther with his hammer and nails in 
one hand, and his ninety-five theses in the other, wending his way 
to the church door in Wittemberg, is planting a tree whose fruit 
is the Reformation. Was not the unseen hand in the perilous 
work of that moral upheaving? 

Less than fifty years since, three young students in college 
are seen arm in arm, on their way to an adjoining meadow, 
where, keeling behind a hay stack, the prayer of faith prevailed, 
and the Spirit of God gave birth to Foreign Missions. Seventy- 
four years since, Robert Raikes is seen in the city of Gloucester, 
pondering with swelling heart the inquiry, what can be done for 
the uncared for children around him ? and lo ; another star of 
promise is revealed, and with jo}^ul acclaim we greet the Sabbath 
School. Shall not the Creator have the glory of this work rather 
than the creature ? Regarding the Sabbath School work, sir, in 
these inspiriting relations, faitli is changed to sight, and the night 
of toil is but the harbinger of the day of victory. 

Mr. Chairman, I may not detain you, or this audience, by en- 
tering upon an extended discussion of the great principles in- 
volved in this departmentof effort, its pre-eminent adaptation to 
meet the full necessities of our own people ; and ere long to send 
its health-giving influences over the earth. As yet we have hard- 
ly begun to measure its power for good, or to comprehend the 
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migJit which the simplicity of its organism invites the people of 
God to use for his own glory. By and by, sir, we shall look at 
this work with a clearer vision than at present, and before the 
millenial day of glory is ushered in, the institution will be reveal- 
ed as the right arm of the church in verity. 

In 1810, a Sabbath School was formed in the quiet village of 
Beverly, in Massachusetts, and believed by many to be the old- 
est on this continent It was taught by ladies, and still lives to 
do its hallowed work. 

An experiment of forty-five years in this country has strength- 
ened our faith in this agency as one given from on high. We 
have met in brotherhood convention to-night to shake hands to- 
gether over its success, and to unite our praises and prayers to 
God for its early and complete triumphs. 

Mr. Woodruff, chairman of the Board of Managers of the 
Brooklyn Sabbath School Union, in extending to the delega- 
tion from Massachusetts a cordial invitation to visit the city of 
Brooklyn, said, 

The pleasure was greatly enhanced by the consideration that 
so large a proportion of the Brooklyn community were those 
"whose social habits had been formed at their firesides, and whose 
religious hopes had been kindled at their altars; May your hal- 
lowed fires, said he, never cease to burn, until their ascending 
incense shall mingle with those of all the ransomed of God eter- 
nally in heaven. 

He should not dwell, he said, as the President had done, on 
what could there be shown as the effects of the Sabbath School 
system, but proceed to notice some of the characteristics of the 
assembly b^ore him. The President had truly characterized 
this as a novel gathering. In saying this, he did not allude to 
personal characteristics— 4hese piercing eyes, these stern counte- 
nances, these indomitable wills, that dared to do whatever it was 
right should be done. There was a peculiarity in this general} 
movement, for scarcely could it be pretended that tliis was a re- 
presentative body. On the programme it was called a del^ga* 
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tion ; but hardly was this true. You are not, said he, a councU. 
The history of the church has been a history of those espe- 
cially, who have filled the ecclesiastical offices of the church. 
But this is a gathering of the masses — those whose hearts have 
been penetrated by Gospel truth — those who have felt the enno- 
bling, elevating power of revealed truth — those who, as men and 
women, called of God to be Christians, and made acquainted with 
the preciousness of Gospel truth, acknowledge a felt obligation 
to make that truth every where known to their fellow-men. 
This constitutes the morality of this assembly. It is an unmb- 
takable indication that the revealed truth of heaven, like the h'ght 
of the sun, is not only free for all, without any distinction, but 
that it has, in some sections of the country at least, reached the 
substratum of society ; and this is but one slight demonstration of 
the fact. This characteristic points us back to the peculiar fonn 
of our Saviour's last command to his disciples : ** Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,'* Mark this; 
it was not to preach the Gospel merely to the Jews that assem- 
bled at Jerusalem, nor yet to mingle the Grospel with the philo- 
sophies of Greece, where, we are told, as at Athens, there were 
those who spent their whole time in hearing and discussing some 
new theory; nor at Rome, that military cohorts should carry it 
by force of arms over the known world. 

And why not ? Because, if at the temple these preachers had 
lifted up their voices ever so loudly, the multitude would have 
passed heedlessly by. Such were the sad results of the fall, and 
of the depravity of man, that, had schools and temples been 
erected, the masses of men would never have entered them. The 
humbling truths of the gospel are never to be circulated by easy 
and popular means. The dreadful sagging off of the affections 
from a love of what is pure, holy and right, to the very hatred of 
these excellencies, was not to be overcome by any slight appeals, 
any gentle appliances. Had these truUis been carried by the 
triumph of carnal weapons, they never would or could, by such 
means, have worked any such transformation of the heart and 
affections as to fit us for holiness and heaven. Hence the com- 
mand to go to every creature. So the early disciples understood 
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it. And here observe the literal manner in -whicli they under- 
took to execute the command. The gospel was first preached by 
the disciples, being heralded in the streets and proclaimed frcnn 
house to house. True, the synagogue and the assembly, as oppor^ 
tunity offered, were not to be neglected ; but the obligation was 
laid, and so recognized by the first preachers of Christianity, to 
address this truth personally, — ^yes, to every creature. The 
whole New Testament theory proceeds upon the ground, that, aa 
soon as any one has tasted the love of Christ in his own heart 
and become converted, he is immediately to do all he can to in- 
duce the very next one to him to embrace the Saviour ; yea, and 
to hold all things in this world subordinate to the great end of 
teaching this to every creature. Herein is not only the spirit, 
but the i^^gressive mode of preaching the gospel. Tell me, ye 
intelligent Sabbath School teacher^ on what page of history is it 
recorded that this was ever done as it was done in the very first 
age of apostolic Christianity. Was not this spirit and thb method 
of its publication the reason why, in so short a time, the power 
of Christianity was felt throughout the then known world ? 

But look along the line of the Star of Bethlehem and the Star 
of Empire on their Western way, even until their light has pen* 
etrated the darkness of this Western hemisphere ; and what do* 
we behold ? Sad, sad relapses. Yes,^ all along that bright beH^ 
which we hope ere long will encircle the earth, there have been 
the long, dai^ shadows of night, intercepting the sunshine of 
Christianity, and holding in gloom and slavery the very land» 
whereon the battles of freedom and Christianity had been fought 
and won, again and again. Are we not now called to send the 
gospel to the desolate plains of Asia Minor ? Or more recently,, 
hare not the lights o£ the Reformation been quenched in the 
cities and countries of Germany? Was not the gospel once 
preached with as much simplicity and purity from the churches 
in Thyatira, Philadelphia, Sar£s and Pergamos, as it is now |nx>- 
daimed from diat [pointing to the desk] pulpit ? But the ques- 
tion is, did they preach it to the masses as the system of Sabbath 
School teaching proposes to do it ? Was the Bible placed in the 
hands of the youth, and were they taught to read and understand 

3 
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•it? Was there a competent ministry like this of the Sab- 
bath School teacher, to take it down from the pulpit to the 
masses of men, as on every side they were perishing for the need of 
it ? We find no evidence of this. Tell me, — again, I ask, if the 
gospel had been made to permeate every rank of society, reach- 
ing through all its ramifications, would Roman legions or Gothic 
hordes have been able to trample it out, so that there should 
hardly be a vestige to show that it once existed ? There is yet a 
wide margin between the vast masses of men, as they lie around 
us on every side, and the gospel as it is preached frouGi that desk 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. 

However skilful and efficient may be the present generals in 
the church militant, no battle ever was, and no battle ever can 
be, succesfully fought by these alone. Like the Roman generals, 
they should train the soldier of the Cross to despise the city, the 
fortress and the camp, and ever to prefer the open field and the 
line of march. The portable arsenal, the moving tent, with a 
constant facing of the enemy, should be the marked characteris- 
tics of the Christian soldier, and no system of tactics should be 
for a moment tolerated in the schools that does not hold the en- 
tire enlistment to active service. 

But in this ministry of the Sabbath School teacher, you have 
not only a sufficient number to bring the truths of the Bible in 
eontact with every heart, and with the force of a competent living 
preacher ; but you have a system at once so flexible as to be 
adapted to every condition of human society, and so permanent 
as to infold and hold them in its embrace of love. The inhabi- 
tants of a crowded city, or the sparse population of the frontier 
can here sustain, in this respect, the only two relations of life, 
viz., teacher and taught. And without this thorough teaching, 
where is the guaranty that sin, and vevulsions, and reverses will 
not again desolate these modem cities, as they have the ancient ? 
May not some future traveller dig from the ruins of our own 
New York a piece of polished marble, ih«t may now support this 
edifice, and as he reads upon its polished surface the history of 
departed glory, as we may now read on some broken colimin of 
Thebes, Alexandria, or. Corinth, not what they now are, bat 
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what they once were ? Is yoar confidence tkat iAos ma^ mat ^ 
so, in our railroads, telegraphs or printing-pressK, ovr CiEfarcSa 
mines, our extensive prairies, or inland seas ? Or k it m tae 
moral character of the population of oar coantrr, a character 
created and susteuned only by an open Bible in the han^of a 
competent ministr}' ? Ah, here is our hope. This disperses the 
sadness that would otherwise fill oar hearts, even amid the an* 
thems of praise that yet linger along these SMred walls. Here 
is the only star that shines with a clear, steady and certain light 
Here is the last lingering hope of the future, — ^last lingering 
hope, did I say ? The bright, the kindling, the inspiring hope of 
the future, for our country, the church, and the world. 

Reluctantly do we turn our eyes from this devoted band of 
Sabbath School teachers. Full well we know that yours is a 
toilsome work. Along your pathway, no flowers are strewn— no 
human praise, so grateful to these sensibilities of ours, yields you 
her spicy incense, to cheer you onward in your great and noble 
work. Yet it is manifest to the eye of the true philosopher, that 
you are doing a work of more intrinsic value to your own coun- 
try (to say nothing of its spiritual relations,) I say of more intrln" 
sic value than is performed in the Senate Chamber or the House 
of Representatives. Those who occupy these high positions may 
wield a moral force after it is created, but it is your high and 
holy vocation, under €rod, to create a moral force, without which 
our government would stand upon a baseless vision. What 
though no trumpet of praise is sounded before your appnMK^bf 
and you toil on unpraised, unobserved, and misung, — is tb«r« 
not a pleasure in your fatigue ? Do you not, in your retire- 
ment, hear the whispering voice of consolation iOOthinj( yonf 
wearied spirits by the significant words of your Uessed »Avi/?ar ^ 
" Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the UuM of th^^> 7® 
have done it unto me " 1? 

' And is not this more lo you than if every star In b«ava» km » 
tongue to speak, as weH as those brilliant offci to i«« ^^^^ ^^^^.^ 
of love, that are nlently, yet ceaselessly waMnn wt makj^U^n- 
ons results for time>nd for eternity ? On tM», ^^ **>»«^" 
laborers, on in your'noble work, and mi-Y tba ^ ^ \^^^ V^% 
nutliDg of a few leaves that thaSi denoMi % M^N«W%^^' 
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To this a response was called from Rev. Mr. Whiting of 
Reading (now of Portsmouth, N. H.) 

He saluted the Honorable President of the evening by refer- 
ring to the part assigned himself — a response, which, said he, 
Protestants mostly understand as a part of the worship in the 
ancient Catholic Church. 

He had the freedom to suppose the Committee had inserted it 
in these services as a fit part of such a Catholic — truly Christian 
Catholic service as occupied this hour. Responses — ^yea, Sir — 
they fill this crowded temple. They are in these beaming eyes; 
in the fervent grasps and smiling salutations which have eniiched 
the hours of this day. 

He passed to notice how refreshing were such scenes when 
brought into a line with God's plan for developing the Church on 
earth. Here was not a collection, but a selection. From an 
hundred churches — a representation of one class of members had 
been sent here. Classification, a result of high culture in any 
science, had done this. This is the elemental law in religion. It 
Yery early showed it in parting men into two classes — the " sons 
of God '' and the children of men. Then Abraham and his pos- 
terity are selected ; then the Hebrew nation — much subdivided 
—yet perpetuating the law of selected servants for God. The 
prophets and seers close the Old Testament line. 

Disciples, a few fishermen, open the classification of the New 
Testament, and slowly that discipleship outgrew the division of 
Gentile and Jew. Then churches in independent organizations, 
until in Ephesus, inspiration carries the arrangement to complete- 
ness in apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers. As 
the Church perfects, her classifications multiply. They are the 
arrangement for dividing and perfecting her work. In these lat- 
ter days had arisen this class — Sabbath School teachers. The 
gentleman preceding, (Mr. Woodruff*,) thought it a final star in 
the horizon. The speaker believed still others might arise, as 
this, in your East, (referring to the first American School, in 
Beverly, as stated,) till it came and stood over where some 
younger child was. In some future year a delegation from the 
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scholars of our Sabbath Schools might meet to recount the ways 
of God in saving souls from death. 

The speaker, with reverence, would recall the account of this 
law of selection in the Apocalyptic's description of the heavenly 
world — " the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness oi 
Jesus " — in another place some " arrayed in white robes," of 
whom the angel said, *' these are they that came up out of great 
tribulation** — then the " elders ** and the company with them, — 
and so through unto the great '^ general assembly and church of 
the firstborn.** Heaven*s plan in employing men, and in their 
final glory, agreed to this first example of a general assemblage of 
Sabbath School laborers. 

Mr. WoodrofiT rejoined, that perhaps he ought to accept 
the suggestion of the la£t speaker, that, instead of this being 
the last star, yet many others might arise. He hoped that 
the Lord would hasten the culmination <ii this one, and the 
early twilight of another. 

Kev. Wm. Howe, of Boston, was then called upon by the 
chairman to address the meeting. After a few remarks. 

He said he was not quite certain that he i^ould be considered 
orthodox in his views ; if not, he would stand corrected by the 
cliiur. He then stated what he called a prominent article in his 
creed. He believed, he said, that from the hour of his conver- 
sion to God, and entering the kingdom of the Redeemer, he was 
under obligation to toork for Christ till called to rest in heaven. 
The chairman replied, that he was correct according to the apos- 
tle. 

Mr. H. continued. I so understood you. Sir, in your address 
at the opening of these services, — ^I understood you to recognize 
the doctrine of works. He was also strengthened in his convic- 
tion in what he had witnessed during the day. He had^seen the 
results of Christian effort, in the collection of hundreds and thou- 
sands of destitute orphan children, gathered from the streets into 
institutions, where they are trsuned for a higher sphere. His 
heart had been affected. He had never been in an assembly 
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"where s} mpathies were so deeply moved. He was sure he, like 
others, should return home with an enlarged heart-, better pre- 
pared to labor. 

He had another proof that he stood in the midst of those who 
believed in labor for Christ. Before the exercises of the even- 
ing commenced, he had listened with profit and pleasure to some 
account of what had been accomplished by the New York City 
S. S. Union. Their plans were on an extended scale ; they had 
been sustained with efficiency, and the results were cheering in 
the highest degree. There had been work — work in the right 
direction ; work that God approved. This labor properly per- 
formed, greatly relieves our fears in regard to the morals of soci- 
ety, and the stability and permanency of government itself, for it 
sends men down to the strata of society, where the foundations 
should be securely laid and carefully watched. 

In farther illustration of this idea, he gave some account of a 
flourishing church and society, which had, nnder Grod, arisen 
from the beginning of a small Sabbath School of some tenor 
twelve children — now numbering more than five hundred. This 
was the result of persevering labor. He agreed fully with the 
gentleman from Brooklyn on the importance of this labor ; he be- 
lieved it was God's method of giving the Gospel to those who 
would be otherwise overlooked. 

We of the old Bay State, he said, still maintain the doctrines 
of our Puritan fathers. We are the advocates of an open Bible, 
freely circulated among all classes, as the hope of the church and 
the salvation of men. He urged upon all present, who loved 
the souls of men, and were not already engaged in the work 
of seeking out the destitute, to find some unoccupied portion of 
the great field in their city, and gather into Sabbath Schools those 
unblessed by its influence. The way is opened — the facilities 
are at hand. Just before leaving home, an ardent friend of Sab- 
bath Schools asked, Why do you go to New York in so large 
numbers ? Is the Sabbath School Institution to be assailed by its 
enemies ? Sir, inquired Mr. H., where are the enemies of thb 
Institution ? Have you such in your city ? He had not met with 
them. He had found, almost without exception, that men were 
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willing to entrust their children to its tuition ; eTen the infidel 
would like the moral influence of its training. He himself had 
no fears from the enemy. They were not to be found. When he 
took his seat in the Sabbath School car, he had no fear of being 
thrown from the track, by obstruction thrown upon it by the en- 
emy. The way is clear ; we have only to hasten in our course. 
He urged the importance of being steadfast and unwearied in 
oar efforts, and the blessing of God would follow. 

Rev. J. Banvard, followed and said, 

Mr. Chairman — ^We have before us to-night a Boston notion 
Observe its size — large enough to fill a spacious church. Notice 
its myrad-sided character. It is a thousand-fold. These friends 
have come to us in a spirit of independence similar to that which 
induced their fore-fathers to convert Boston harbor into a tea-pot. 
They have come not by our invitation, but because they desired 
to see our city and its institutions, and like independent men 
they pay their own way. Sir, I like this spirit of independence. 
I commend their course ; and if by their movements they are 
teaching us a lesson, and inculcating a moral, I trust that we, the 
citizens of New York, will not be slow to learn that lesson, and 
practice that moral. 

We have been accustomed for years past, to receive from neigh- 
boring States the visits of various societies and delegations, and 
to extend to them a public recognition. How appropriate, then^ 
is it that the Sunday School teachers of New York should tender 
to the Sunday School teachers o^ Massachusetts a hearty wel- 
come. It is the Empire State giving the hand of fellowship to 
the Old Bay State ; it is the descendants of the primitive Dutch, 
giving a cordial greeting to the descendants of the Puritans, — 
the tribes of the west exchanging friendly greeting with the tribes 
of the east. With heartfelt pleasure, therefore,- do I extend to 
these friends of Sabbath Schools from Masschusetts, in behalf of 
the New York Sunday School Teachers* Associations, our friendly 
and Christian greeting. 

« « « « « You have come to a city that is a world in minia- 
ture. Our community is a conglomeration of all nations under 
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heaven. As you pass along our streets, you will see signs which 
you can not read and hear language which you cannot anderstand. 
The dogs bark and the children cry in a strange tongue. 

You have come to a city of varied character and of striking 
contrasts — a city of merchant princes and miserable paupers; a 
city where eloquent sermons are preached in elegant churches, 
and oaths and obscenities uttered along the streets and in magni- 
ficent theatres ; a city where acts of charity gladden the hearts 
of the poor in their lowly abodes, and where deeds of darkness 
and of blood are perpetuated in palaces of marble ; where legisla- 
tion forbids the selling of the elixir of death, yet where the fittal 
poison can be purchased in every street, under the protecti(»i of 
the judiciary ; where we have ragged schools for the children of 
the lowest plebians, who are drawn to their books by the promise 
of bread, attracted to their desks by the proffer of a dinner ; and 
where we have splendid private academies for the instruction of 
the children of opulence — a city where we have hospitals fc^r the 
sick and the dying, and granite Egyptian tombs for the burial of 
the living — the burial of hearts, of hopes and of character. (Af- 
ter dwelling upon some striking contrasts between the names and 
the character of certain streets, and upon various points of re- 
semblance between New York and Boston, Mr. B. continaed.) 
For a few years past there has been a growing spirit of rivalry 
between these two cities. Immense efforts have been put forth, 
and vast sums of money expended to draw to each place the 
business of different parts of the country. Well, let the pots- 
herds strive with the potsherds of the earUi, if it must be so. 
Their noble, magnanimous and sublime object is, to see who can 
scrape together the greatest amount of clay. The interchange 
of visits, like the present, will, we biBlieve, tend to a better state 
of things. O, if there must be rivalry, let it be, so far as Sunday 
School teachers are concerned, a spirit of generous emulation to 
see who will gather the greatest number of schools, who will con- 
duct them on the best plan and be instrumental of the greatest 
number of conversions. 

As I look round upon this audience and remember who and 
what they are — Christian Sunday School teachers, — as I follow 
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them, in imagination, to their labors and to the resolts of their ef- 
forts, I seem to have come to a portion, at least, of the general 
assembly and church of the first bom vhose namies are written 
in Heaven, but whose labors are yet upon the earth. Aye, here is 
a noble company, not indeed of martyrs, but of laborers, of war- 
riors who possess the martyr spirit, and who, like ihe ox standing 
between the altar and the plough, and ready for either, are, in 
like manner, ready for toil or for sacrifice. They are the Gadites 
of the nineteenth century, who, like the ancient Gradites, are 
^ men of might, and men of war, fit for the battle, and can han- 
dle shield and buckler, whose faces are like the faces of lions, and 
are swift as the roes upon the mountains," bold to meet the 
enemy and swift in the path of duty. They are like those help- 
ers in the wars of David who were ^ armed with bows, and could 
use both the right hand and the left in hnriing stones and shoot- 
ing arrows f and the Bible is to them a quiver full of arrows — 
arrows made out of-the cross, pointed with the steel of the swoird 
of the Spirit, and plumed with the feathers of the heavenly dove—* 
arrows dipped in a heavenly balm« so that the balm cures the 
wounds of the barb. The Bible is to them what David's scrip 
was to him when it contained the five smooth stones. It is a scrip 
with pebbles from Calvary, capable of rendering efiective execu- 
tion. 

If this world is a " waste howling wilderness," Sabbath Schools 
are the Oases of the desert, where may be found grateful verdure 
and refreshing springs. They are to life's pilgrim what Elim was 
to the Israelites, where were twelve wells of water and seventy 
palm trees for shade. Yea, Sunday School teachers are like slips 
from the tree of life, planted in this wilderness to convert it into 
the garden of the Lord. As in Egypt, there are men who carry 
around the water of the Nile, which they give, or sell to the 
thirsty, so Sabbath Schools teachers are water-carriers, and every 
Sabbath day do they offer water from the river of salvation, to 
their respective classes, without money and without price. The 
dismal picture of inspiration is that ** darkness covers the earth, 
and gross darkness the people." Very true. Yet all is not dark ; 
for Sunday School teachers are like the stars of the firmament^ 
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that not only look yrith trembling interest upon this benighted 
scene, but also assist to dissipate the gloom. It was a beautiful 
poetic conception of a little child, that stars were holes in the 
floor of Heaven to let its light and glory through. This is what 
Sabbath School teachers do. This is their mission. Through 
them the light and glory of Heaven stream into the mind and 
heart of benighted humanity. Well, if Sabbath School teachers 
are stars, then a Sunday School is a galaxy, a constellation of 
them ; and if this be so, then to-night we have reached the milky- 
way, that glorious belt of light, made up of clusters of galaxies, 
with which Jehovah has girdled the universe. May the time not 
be far distant when Sunday Schools, these shining moral galaxies 
— ^these constellations of the lights of the world, shall be so greatly 
multiplied, as not only to girdle the earth with a luminous belt, 
but deluge it with a flood of glory. 

The number of our friends here this evening is suggestive. 
They have come a thousand strong. So Moses required each of 
the tribes of Israel to send a thousand men to battle. They fur- 
nish us also with a fulfilment of prophecy. The time was when 
in Massachusetts there was but a single Sabbath School, with a 
feeble band of teachers. It was indeed ** a little one.'' But here 
we have an illustration of the prediction that ** the little one shall 
become a thousand." 

Sir, as most of these friends have come to us from the vicinity 
of the Cradle of Liberty, where the breezes play around the 
classic eminence of Bunker Hill, or flirt with the flowers which 
embroider the blood-stained fields of Lexington, permit me to 
give a sentiment, not inappropriate to the present occasion : — 
May the Sunday School teachers who labor in sight of Bunker 
Hill Monument, or within hearing of cannon from the plains of 
Lexington, be as vigilant, as brave and as skillful in contending 
with their spiritual foes, as their fathers were in meeting the ene- 
mies of Liberty, in seventeen hundred and seventy-six. 

And now with the benediction of Moses upon the twelve tribes 
of Israel I will close my remarks. " May the Lord God of your 
fathers make you a thousand times as many as you be, and bless 
you, as he hath promised you." 
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Dr. R. D. Hitchcoek, late of Bowdoin College, Me., now 
of the New York University, being called upon, made a short, 
but lucid and eloquent address, upon the importance of the 
aggressive movement of the Sabbath School in the direction 
of the neglected children of the land. 

The doxology was then sung, more than a thousand voices 
uniting with the organ in uttering the warm praises of devout 
hearts to God, ** from whom all blessings flow.** 

And thus closed the second public gathering of this great 
religious festival. 



TRIP TO BLACKWELL'S ISLAND. 

On Wednesday morning, at 9 o'clock, the visitors &om 
Massachusetts (950 strong) went on board the steamer Sun, 
on a trip to Randall's and Blackwell's Islands. The morn- 
ing was beautiful and the sail down the harbor delightful. 
Addresses were made on board the boat by Mr. Greenleaf of 
Brooklyn, Sam'l S. Constant, Esq. President of the New York 
Teachers' Association, Rev. P. Stowe of Boston, and others. 
Gov. Draper, at the request of the Committee, pointed out the 
various localities of interest in the harbor, much to the edifi- 
cation of the company. 

Upon the arrival of the boat at Randall's Island, the boys 
of the institution, 380 in number, with the Juvenile Band at 
their head, struck up a lively tune, the whole company giving 
three hearty cheers. The boys were arranged in a line, and 
aB the teachers passed by them, every hand was raised to the 
head in true military style. The boys seemed to be under 
the very best discipline, and marched and countermarched to 
the great satisfaction of the large company. It was one of 
the most interesting sights it has ever been our fortune to wit- 
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Be«s. These boys composed a part of the eleven hundred or- 
phans, half-orphan and friendless children of the juvenile de- 
partment of the Alms House ; all under the immediate care 
of Mr. Eldridge, the Superintendent. The New Y(»k 
Teachers' Association furnish instruction on the Sabbath to 
these children, and Mr. Eichard Beed visits the Island eveiy 
Sabbath, and leads the exercises. The lessons are perfectly 
recited, and would, we learn, put to shame many of our chil- 
dren in our regular Sabbath Schools. About 800 children 
are connected with the Sabbath School. As the boys paraded 
the grounds and went through various evolutions, we were 
struck with their excellent behavior. We did not notice a 
single disorderly boy. 

After the boys had been arranged in long lines, three deep, 
Ck)T. Draper, of the Board of Ten Governors, welcomed 
the visitors to the Island in a brief but pertinent speech. He 
said, among other things, that the institution had sent out 
some 2000 children within six or seven years, a great number 
of whom were among the best young men in the country. 

The boys then struck up a song in capital style, after which 
Master Edward Byon, on behalf of the boys, extended a 
cordial invitation to the Massachusetts visitors, in a neat, 
appropriate and well delivered speech. He said the meet> 
ing would tend to give a new impetus to the cause of educa- 
tion throughout the world. The speech was full of patriotic 
sentiments and excellent thoughts, and was enthusiastically 
received. He concluded with bidding the company farewell, 
and said he would be happy to reciprocate at the proper time. 

Master William Smith was the next speaker. He alluded, 
in the most affectionate terms, to the overseers of the institu- 
tion and the city fathers who had done so much for them, and 
called upon God to bless them. 

One of the boys then ste^^^ed upon the platform and cate* 
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chizcd the children, asking a number of Bible questknus, which 
were promptly answered in unison. 

George F. Homer, Esq., of Boston, in response to this wel- 
come, said, 

Mr. Governor — In behalf of the men and women of Massa- 
chusetts here present, I return to you and the proper authorities 
our acknowledgments for this pleasant reception. 

We have been impressed with what we have seen of your great 
city and its instituttons. 

It has been said of the city of London, that while it surpasses 
all others in its vices, so it excels them in its charities. Our 
united wish for your own city of New York, b, that while it 
etpals all other cities in enterprise, in commercial facilities, and 
in a wealth rivalling the fabled riches of the East, so it may suiS 
pass them all in every thing that concerns the highest interests of 
a nation, — liberty, education, religion, and the charities that warm 
and bless. 

But I was especially desired. Sir, to respond, in behalf of this 
great company of visitors, to these boys who have welcomed us 
so handsomely ; and while I should feel a proper diffidence in 
addressing so large an assembly, I confess that I feel at home 
among the children. 

Boys, we are glad to see you. If there was time^ we shouki 
like to come and take every one of you by the hand, and t^l you 
how we feel for you. But these visitors and friends can only 
say, through me, that they wish you well, and will not soon for- 
get this visit. We have been much pleased with your singing, 
and the marching and other exercises, and especially with the 
speeches of two of your number. We like to have you do these 
things, as you have done them, well. 

Bemember, now and ever, to do the little things well. They 
go to make up the great things of life. It is a little thing to 
raise your hands together, and march, and sing, in time, as you 
have done ; but, if yon do these little things well, they will lead 
you to do other things well, and you will always be ''up ta 
time," and become prompt and good men. 
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And now, boys, good-bye. We have had a right good time 
with you ; and we hope to meet yoa, m after Hie, doiog, as we 
feel you will do, all things well. 

The boys gave three cheers for the Massachusetts teachers, 
to which the teachers responded heartily, and then the whole 
number passed through some of the buildings to the boat and 
proceeded to Black well's Island. 

We are informed that there has been within a few months 
a revival of religion among the youthful inmates of the House 
of Refuge, some twenty-five of them having been recently 
converted. This has produced an entire change in the gov- 
ernment of the children. One of the best men now living in 
New York was once in the House of Refuge, and afterwards 
two years in the State Prison. 

At Blackwell's Island, the party were conducted through 
the Lunatic Asylum, the Workhouse, and the Penitentiary. 
Every thing was done for the comfort and convenience of the 
large party, and nothing occurred to mar the pleasure of the 
trip, save a slight accident, by which one of the excursionists 
took a pretty severe ducking. In walking upon the wharf, 
in rather a careless manner, he fell into the water, and might 
have been drowned had it not been for two of the convicts 
who jumped into the water and gallantly rescued him. A 
purse of fifteen dollars was made up for the convicts, which 
was placed in the hands of the Superintendent, to be given to 
them at the expiration of their term. The affair caused con- 
siderable excitement for a few moments, but, saye a thorough 
wetting, the young man was not injured. 

At half-past three the party reached again the city in 
excellent spirits, every one remarking, what a capital time ! 

We have never been on an excursion with a large company, 
where all seemed so generally satisfied. The visit to the 
islands will furnish many texts and valuable lessons for super- 
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intendents and teachers, which they will be fsure to improve. 
The greatest interest was felt in the children on the islands, 
and many little presents were made to them. 

A part of the company were left behind when the steamer 
started for the islands. Some of the Brooklyn teachers char- 
tered a boat, paying the whole expense themselves, and took 
the rest of the company down the harbor, and the whole party 
met at Randall's Island. The Brooklyn teachers deserved 
and received the united thanks of the party. 



RECEPTION IN BROOKLYN. 

By invitation of the Brooklyn Sabbath School Union, the 
teachers of Massachusetts assembled in the Plymouth Church 
(Rev. Henry Ward Beecher's) on Wednesday evening. 
The large church was crowded to its utmost capacity. It 
will accommodate, including every standing place, throe thou- 
sand persons. 

The exercises commenced with an anthem by the choir, 
after which selections of scripture were read by Rev. Mr. 
Atkinson. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Weed, of the 
Sand street Methodist Church. 

Rev. Mr. Hogarth, of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, tendered, on behalf of the Sabbath School teachers of 
Brooklyn, their salutation to the teachers of Massachusetts. 
He said the people of Brooklyn had heard of Massachusetts 
before. The history of her enterprises and achievements is 
not bounded by State lines. He alluded to early prominent 
men of the Bay State, to her manu&ctures, her industry, and 
to the monuments which she had erected ; but he was, most 
of all, pleased to see her sons and her daughters. He had 
rather see the men than their works. 
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He called the attention of the audience to the Mission 
Schools. He believed this branch of the Sabbath School 
effort was the great, crowning work of the church. It was 
distinct in kind. It does the work at the right time, taking 
the mind in its forming period. He spoke of an old lady, 
who, at an advanced age, forgot every thing else but the 
Christian words dropped in her hearing in early life. 

There were, he said, under-currents in society, as well as 
in the ocean. Often, as a ship is sailing quietly on the bosom 
of the deep, unconscious of danger, there is, far beneath the 
surface, a strong under-current ; and by that current, a huge 
iceberg, towering up like a mountjiin, and sinking deep below 
the surface, is borne along, and suddenly encountering the 
vessel, dashes it in pieces. And thus are there under-cur- 
rents, in danger of dashing our ship of State. This under- 
current must be reached and turned by sudi efibrts as these. 

The Mission School does the work precisely where it is 
needed. It developes &cts which no oth^r institution can 
develope. It brings out the material which developes the 
fjGK^ts. The teachers are ][Junging into the very thi<^et, the 
underbrush of human society. 

The Mission School tends to keep the teachers more plumb 
with the spirit of the gospel. Such men are needed, and 
they are the very ones to do the work. He said he had fears 
that the Mission Schools would become an instittUion in the 
city of New York. They have been carried forward tiius &r 
with dependence upon the law of Christian forces under Chris- 
tian truth, but so soon as they oope to be fostered by the 
city alone, they would fidl. , |^.^ 

His Honor, Mayor Smith of Bost^jj^ reqM)nded to the ad* 
dross of Mr. Hogarth. When he m;^j that the dtizens ol 
Boston were wandering to New York and Brooklyn, he 
thought it proper for him to look after his ooiistitu6iits. Hfr 
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saw familiar faces, including reporters, from Boston, present, 
and he was glad to be among the number. The Sabbath 
School institution is a moral police force. So long as we 
have it, religion and morality are safe. He said he went 
every Sabbath morning to a different church, and sometimes 
to the Sunday Schools, and he took the opportunity to im- 
press upon the scholars the value of their privileges. In 
closing, Mr. Smith hoped the New York teachers would come 
to Boston. They would have a hearty welcome. He thanked 
the citizens of Brooklyn and New York for their civilities. 

Mayor Hall of Brooklyn, responded to the speech of 
Mayor Smith of Boston. He said he had been thinking of 
the Sunday Schools of the gilded saloons, where the young 
are educated in vice after leaving the religious Sunday School. 
A few lessons in these schools does away with much of Sab- 
bath teaching. He believed that teachers should teach the 
chfldren the principles of total abstinence, that they may be 
guarded against evil when they pass from their care. This 
sentiment was greeted with applause. 

The President of the meeting here requested Mr. Joseph 
Herbert, the oldest Sunday School teacher in Brooklyn, to 
rise and present himself to the audience. It was stated that 
he was now t^ superintendent of a school <^ six hundred 
children. He was received with applause. 

Bev. Mr. Bullazd of Boston, wished it to be understood 
that the delegaticm was from Massachusetts, and not from 
Boston alone, as Mayor Wood had intimated. Boston should 
not have all the honor. He said that one of the most inter* 
esting features of the Sabbath School enterprise was that it 
gathered in the poor. He believed, as was stated last eve- 
ning, that the first Sabbath Sdiool in the country was organ- 
ised in Beverly, Mass. He had stood in the chamber wher^ 
it was organised, and had seen, in the language of the maa 

4 
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wlio gave him the information, the woman ** who did it." 
He was in favor of the branch schools in which the poor are 
taught, and gave striking illustrations of personal sacrifices in 
sustaining them. He did not believe, as had often been said, 
that the Sabbath School was taking the place of parental 
government. * 

Rev. Mr. Studley of Lowell made a short address. 

Henry Hoyt of Massachusetts offered a few remarks, allud- 
ing to the interesting and affecting scenes in the Crystal 
Palace, (Tuesday,) and to the excursion down the harbor 
to-day, and thanked the friends of New York and Brooklyn 
for their attention. 

Rev. Mr. Butler of Lynn, said, when called upon, 

That the scene before him was one of which Americans might 
well be proud. But he claimed that as one who had had his birth 
in a popish country, he might be able to appreciate the scenes of 
the past two days much more than many around him could do. 
No such representation as this had ever yet been witnessed in his 
native land ! And why ? Because its youth were trained under 
the soul-distroying influence of Bomanism. Before God Almighty, 
and in the presence of the American people, he accused Roman- 
ism as having been the ruin of his country. To what else could 
it be attributed ? Why was the name of the Irishman a syn- 
omyme for ignorance and superstition and degradation? Why 
is this so throughout the world ? Why is it so in this land, where 
many of your politicians are obliged to combine together to resist 
the influence of that hateful system, which would soon reduce 
this fair land of the Pilgrim Fathers, to the same level as that of 
Spain or Italy or Ireland ? Why ? Because popery is every 
where the same. 

If there be a land on earth where her legitimate influence ought 
to be sought, that land is Ireland. For 700 years she has had the 
moulding of the Irish mind. And what h)ss she made of it ? Let 
thflfj^tai^^aj^oi crime tell ! Let travellers as they wander over 
thestrongly contrasted protest&nt and p^ish province? of Ire- 
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land tell ! Instead of giving Ireland a sanctified Sabbath, and 
spreading the blessings of education, morality, and freedom 
through the land, popery ha^j crushed the hopes of Irishmen; 
she has debased their understandings and debauched their morals, 
until she has rendered their very name a by-word^ among men t 
" O Lord, how long !" 

Poor Ireland I She has been scourged in succession by plague 
and famine and pestilence and bloodshed, but the aggregate of 
all these evils falls infinitely short of that weight of woe with 
which the presence of popery has cursed her. Instead of the 
gospel of Christ she gave Ireland " another gospel," and here are 
the sad effects ! To her belongs the accountability before God 
and humanity for the evil she has wrought in Ireland. For, let 
it ever be borne in mind that Irishmen are not what they are, be- 
cause they are Irishmen, but because they are papists ! Give them> 
their Bible — give them this Sabbath School system, and this evan- 
gelical faith, and see how soon Ireland *^ will blossom like the rose.'" 
That is what she needs. Give her these, and she will bless humanity 
everywhere, by the promise of her sons, when they are ennobled 
by learning, and sanctified by the grace of God. Yes, give her 
the religion, the Sabbath Schools, and the colleges of the United 
States, and soon would she yield you in return, not merely poets,, 
and orators, and heroes, but she will give you divines and mis- 
sionaries, whose ardor and labor and zeal will be outdone by 
none in winning the world for the Lord Jesus Christ ! 

Sir, we never value our own privileges so much as when we 
see them contrasted with the destitution and the misery of others. 
For this reason I have made these references. If your rights and 
privileges were worth winning at such a price as you paid for 
them, — they are worth retaining for the same reasons. Let it 
never be forgotten that the greatness of this country is based 
upon Bible truth. The element which made you great must keep 
you so. Other republics have failed for want of that morality 
which flows only from < an evangelical conscience. And here 19 
the safety of America; next to the ministry, her Sabbath Schools 
are the best bulwarks of her liberties. These will save the Stat« 
when politicians become corrupt, when your public men would 
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compromise your Christianity, and exclude your Bible from your 
schools as the price by which to buy the votes of popery. 

I am bold enough, sir, to believe that the greatest mercy God 
could bestow upon the United States just now, would be to give 
you a race of Christian politicians — men, not of expediency, 
not time-servers, place-hunters, selfish — no ; let men who have con- 
sciences, which they will not compromise ; men who would dare 
to be just, because they fear God — men who would make laws 
which would be permanent, because endorsed by the truth, the 
justice, and the mercy of the Most High — men, sir, who would 
legislate for freedom, for education and the public weal, unmoved 
by selfish ends, and animated by that spirit which has made the 
name of the " father of his country" honored wherever liberty 
is loved. 

These are the men we need, and the Sabbath School is tbe 
place in which to train them 1 You cannot find them in tbe po- 
iiticiJ, the popish or the infidel school*—" who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean V* — you must seek them in Evangelical 
Sabbath Schools, where all relative duties are taught to spring 
from heartfelt love to a dying Saviour. 

Under the administration of such men, this country would 
stand out before the nations c^ the world, *^ a people whose God 
is the Lord, a nation whom He has chosen for his own inheri- 
tafice*" 

But you need to be on your guard — for there is an enemy ia 
your midst — and you need to watch her tortuous movements 
with an eagle eye. She thinks this land belongs to her; she 
chafes because it has been wrung from her people; and she b(^>ef, 
by her insidious effinrts, to get it back again under her control. 
She remembers that the first diseoverers of this country irmce 
Bomanists ; that the first monument erected on these shores was 
her crucifix, and the first act of wonJiip to the triune God offered 
here was by her votaries. She has s^nt Bullions of money to 
gain and keep her foothold here — die attempted to pre-occupy 
this country but &iled — she has strength to maintain herposition, 
hvi^ hw been outnumbered by Protestantism. And now, though her 
tactics are altered, her object is the same-ndie makes no acoaret 
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of it The Romish Bishop England of Charleston, twenty years 
ago, published her policy to the world. That policy is to exclude 
the Bible from your schools if possible ; to obtain the training of 
your children if she can; to proselyte your people; and, by 
every means in her power, build herself up, until she becomes 
nominally equal t6 you : and after that she makes no secret — 
she will persecute as soon as she gains the power. And she is 
working day and night to accomplish her ends. Her Jesuitism 
is all over the land — ^her ecclesiastical system ramifies through 
every State. She is in hidden collision with many of your poli- 
ticians ; your State secrets are known to her, through her confes- 
sional; and ^e has her representatives and advocates in the 
Consulship, at the Press, at the Bar, in the Senate, on the Bench 
and in the Cabinet. 

Before the influences of a power like this, secular education is 
no defence. You must give, in your Sabbath Schools, the educa- 
tion out of which Martyrs are made, — the evangelical training 
that is more than a match for popery, — ^that true light from the 
presence of which the darkness of Romanism flees away. 

The speaker here gave one or two illustrations, which had 
faUen under his own observation, of the power of the eveangeli- 
cal doctrine of the all-sufficient atonement of Jesus, to lead Ro- 
mamsts out af their errors into the liberty of the Gospel. And 
he argued that the best way of dealing with the papists in this 
land, was, not to despise or proscribe them, but to preach Christ 
and his atoning death to them, in a Christian spirit We had a 
duty to Romanists to fulfil ; if we neglected it, they would be like 
the Canaanites of old, thorns in our sides ; but if we fulfilled it, 
then popery must melt away before us. 

Sir, there is an end of undue alarm. God is manifestly deal- 
ing with Romanism. Her condition is seen by contrast, and as 
Hallam has justly remarked, — those who best know what popery 
once was are best abKe tb appreciate what she is. The day is 
past when she coul^'tfdthrone Kings, and absolve subjects fi*om 
their allegiance. Indeed they cannot now protect their own 
dilapidated citadel from their own subjects, without the aid of 
French bayonets I And how ridiculous to hear, in such a day as 
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this, the fulmination of a Bull against the noble efforts of Sar- 
dinia, as she grasps civil and religious liberty ! But this sally of 
decrepitude falls powerless, like the impotent darts of Friam 
amid the crackling ruins of Troy I 

In conclusion, sir, I feel grateful for the exhibition of Christian 
Union, which is displayed in this excursion of teachers and min- 
isters of various denominations. I think the day has come when 
that sectarianism which looks jealously on the efforts or prospei^ 
ity of other Christian people, ought to be frowned down. We 
have had too much of it. It has weakened us in the pres- 
ence of our common foe. And he who will addict himself to it, 
ought to be looked upon as a disturber of the peace of Israel. 

Sir, as a Methodist, I don't believe that all the good in the 
world is shut up within every denomination. Far from it, I re- 
joice to think of the holy and useful men who are found in other 
churches than mine. And I bless God for their success. I have 
a common interest with them in all the good which Grod honors 
them to accomplish. Now, sir, I want my brethren of other 
churches to heartily reciprocate my Catholicity. When a Chris- 
tian man offers me his hand, I don't want him to do it as if he 
considered he was greatly condescending to own my claim to the 
Christian brotherhood. No ; such conduct destroys the grace of 
the act. Let us feel that there is something greater, as a bond 
of union, than mere identity of opinions, or the narrow banks of 
party. " The greatest of these is charity r — Heaven-bom love. 
Let our language be, not, if thy mind be as my mind — if your 
views and mine coincide — if you hold the same opinions and 
creed that I do — " give me thy hand I" No, sir, no ; that is not 
it — we might as well set up identity of features as a bond of 
amity and union. Rather let it be, while each possesses full con- 
fidence in his own exertions, and yields to his brother what he 
claims for himself— let it ever be — ^''If thy Heart be as my 
heart ** — if the love of Jesus, our common Lord, be in your heart 
as it is in mine, then " give me thy hand I** And let it be our 
emulation not to excite and widen the differences between us, 
but to " provoke each other to love and to good works," and 
thus do the will of our Father in Heaven. 
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Surely the gratefbl rNmniacences of this delightful excursion 
will 'lead us to cultiyate more fully this most excellent graces 
and thus enable us to magnify the points in which we agree and 
to moderate those in which we differ. Would to God that the 
noble sentiments of the judicious Hooker were fully adopted as the 
motto of the churches of the reformation, and that they were 
written in letters of gold OTcr every Protestant place of worship 
— "In essentials, unity — in non-essentials, chakity — 
in all things, love t 

Key. Mr. Budington of Brooklyn, was the last speaker, 
and though the last, was by no means the least. His remarks 
were eloquent, and full of stirring, animating thoughts. 

The whole audience joined in the Doxology, '* Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow," and thus closed one of the 
grandest Sunday School meetings ever held in the conntiy. 



CONVENTION OF SABBATH SCHOOL TEACH- 

ERS IN BROOKLYN. 

On Thursday morning [says the reporter of the Puritan] 
the spacious Lecture Room of the Plymouth Church was filled 
to overflowing with the most interesting company of Sabbath 
School Teachers which I ever saw assembled together. This 
was a Convention for the discussion of topics connected with 
the Sabbath School cause, a printed list of which had been 
distributed in the pews the night before. The Chairman of 
the Board of Managers of the Brooklyn Sabbath School 
Union presided, with Rev. Asa Bullard on his right, and 
Henry Hoyt, Esq., on the left. 

The speakers were Hmited to five minutes each. This rule 
was rigidly enforced. The range of topics assigned for dis- 
cussion was broad. Among others were those of Mission 
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Schools for oities and country ; adult classes ; bojs' meet- 
ings; teachers' meetings; monthly concerts; unconyerted 
teachers — should they be employed ; fiimily <Mr block schools, 
&c., &c. The most of the time was occupied by the Brook- 
lyn teachers in narrating the great work which is being done 
through this instmmentality among the poor children of the 
city. Several instances were related in which flourishing and 
large churches have grown out of these humble beginnings. 
In one instance, of a school commenced in 1837, three large 
and flourishing churches have resulted from it. This work of 
Mission Schools is one in which the Brooklyn and New York 
teachers are in advance of those of Boston and of Massacha- 
setts. Their practicability and their peculiar adaptedness to 
the wants of the children of the po<»r of our large towns and 
cities has been so dearly shown tiiat it should be followed ia 
all other cities. 

Notwithstanding so much has been done for the education 
of the young in New York city and Brooklyn by Mission 
Schools, Sabbath Schools, Charity Schools, &c., there is still 
great destitution. Several of their Sabbath Schools, includ- 
ing their branches, number over a thousand pupils ; they have 
gathered also within a few years over 10,000 poor children 
into their Mission Schools, and have several thousand more in 
their orphan asylums and city institutions. The friends of Sab- 
bath Schools in all denominations have, for several years, been 
pushing their efforts in every direction for the good of the 
young ; still, by a recent census, between 80,000 and 90,000 
children in New York city alone were found destitute of all 
religious instruction. 

The first topic was Mission Schools, to the utility of which 
Mr. Pardee of New York, bore earnest testimony, stating 
that in one school 1,000 scholars have been gathered, and 
that there were now in New York from sixty to seventy of 
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them, containing some 13,000 scliolars. Bev. Mr. Dennison, 
city missionary of New Bedford, bore similar testimony to 
their importance. Henry Hoyt of Boston, thought it fortu- 
nate that the matter of Mission Schools was placed at the 
head of the list, for they formed the substrtatum of the whole 
subject. 

Bev. Mr. BuUard made some interesting statements and 
suggestions relative to bringing children into schools already 
organized. 

Bev. Mr. Howe said Mission Schools were not a new thing 
in Boston. He had had many of them under his charge dur- 
ing his eighteen years' labor in that city. He had been in- 
terested in observing that some of the strongest churches in 
Boston had sprung from the gathering of a few children into 
a Sabbath School. 

Mr. Tufts of Dorchester, said the first Sabbath School 
in Boston was essentially a IMission School. 

Mr. Mudge of Brooklyn stated that out of the first Missi(»i 
School in Brooklyn three large churches had grown. Several 
other speakers testified to the value of Mission Schools. 

On the next topic — Adult Classes — ^Bev. H. Newcomb 
said he wished to hear from New England on this subject, as 
it had been carried out there more efficiently than elsewhere. 

Bev. Asa Bullard said he had been in a school of over 
600 pupils, where there were some as old as 90 years. He 
knew one instance of a parish of 536 persons, 513 of whom 
were in the Sabbath School. 

Dr. Morrill, Superintendent of the Plymouth Church, and 
Mr. Williams of Brooklyn, both made remarks. 

The next topic discussed was the propriety of using the 
terms, ** Bagged Schools'* and " Bible Classes." The for- 
mer phrase was emphatically condemned ; and the opinion 
seemed to be that the latter should not be used, as it made 



a distinction which prejudiced some against the Sabbath 
School. 

The next topic was Teachers' Meetings. The idea was 
advanced that lessons should be studied in teachers' meetings. 

Monthly Concerts was the next topic, and whether they 
were most cf&cient when the different schools united to form 
one concert, or when each school had its own concert, was the 
question. In Brooklyn, a union concert was held, and it 
was spoken of as being most interesting. In New Bedford 
the separate plan was adopted, and the children were made 
to feel that it was their meeting, as the singing was by them. 
It gathered in adults who would not come in were the meet- 
ing of another character. 

The question of employing unconverted teachers in schools 
was next discussed, and the opinion of the majority seemed to 
be that they should be employed, as many of them were thus 
converted. Speeches of five minutes in length were made 
upon various other topics connected with the Sabbath School 
work. 

The most intense interest pervaded the assembly. There 
was no waiting one for another, but many were waiting for 
opportunity to speak, although the speakers were limited to 
five minutes. The feeling was constantly rising. It was in- 
tended to have an intermission of half an hour for conversa- 
tion ; but this was reduced to five minutes, and the assembly 
was held, with unabated and increasing interest, for five hours, 
when the feeling had risen to such a pitch that the speakers 
could scarcely find utterance, and the Chairman, on rising 
to give the parting address, after speaking a few words, was 
so deeply affected as to be obliged t6 sit down till he could 
recover his utterance. There was not in the whole assembly, 
a dry eye, or a heart unmoved ; and they broke up with feel- 



ings akin to those of tbe disciples on tbe Moont of Trans- 
figuration. 

E.ev. Mr. Howe was called upon for a few dosng 

fie said upon rising, 



I arise, Sir, with no ordinarj feeCngs, at the close of 
deeply interesting services, to add tlie parting word, llj emo- 
tions are too strong to gire free utterance to tlie tfaooglits and 
feelings of the sonl ; and, in tiiis respect, I find myself in tjm- 
pathy with the rest of these hearts aimmd me, (neaiiy all the 
audience were in tears.) Tbe hoar of sep aiali on has camt. 
And perhaps, Sir, it is time to disperse fiom this haDowed and 
ever to be remembered spot These physical fiames are not 
capable of sustaining, for a great length of dme, the thrilling 
emotions within. But we cmmot take leave of joo, and tiie 
Christian friends in Brooklyn, widioat tendering to yoo, and 
through you to tiiem, our warmest Christian thanks fin* your 
hearty reception of brethren from Massachosetts, and fin* die 
very kind, Christian hospitality enjoyed at your homes. Sir, we 
shall not forget you and your brethren, nor onr brethren in the 
adjoining city. The kind interchange of views on the topics 
which have been under consideration, nill aid as in oar work 
and benefit the cause of onr common Master. 

I was urged by a friend, before leaving home, to be sure and 
attend the meeting to be held in your city ; ** For," s^d he, ** you 
will certainly meet with a hearty reception, judging from letters 
received from one of their number." Sir, we have met, and my 
expectations have been more than realized. But we shall not 
all meet again here. We must die ; but thanks to our Saviour, 
we die to live again ; to meet where we shall no more be sepa- 
rated. Let this hope sustain us. Sir, permit me again, in behalf 
of the Committee of Arrangements and the delegation, present or 
absent, to express to you our deep-felt gratitude for all your 
attention and kindness ; and Sir, give us the opportunity to return 
it by a visit to our city. Taking the Chairman by the hand, he 
said, with stifled utterance, " Farewell, my brother ! May God 
bless you and those associated with you." 



On the whole [says the Puritan Reporter] the impression 
made upon the community by this visit has been deep, and I 
hope it may be lasting. It was, throughout, one of the 
sublimest exhibitions of Christian union and fellowship I ever 
witnessed. Nothing has happened to mar this happy impres- 
sion ; and the occasion will long be remembered by us as one 
of the bright spots which shine on our path below, on the 
way to the celestial glory. 

The service was concluded on Hiursday by singing the 
verse commencing, 

« When we asunder part," &c. 

After which, the leader remarked that he could not refram 
from proposing another verse, as a relief to the pent up feelr 
ings of the audience, and so struck up, 

** Then let our songs abound , 

Amd every tear be dry ; 
We*re marching through Imauuiuel's gronnd, 

To foirer worlds on high." 

A secular paper of Boston, ** The Mercantile Journal,*' in 
referring to the excursion, says. 

The excursion was a novel one. We have had military and 
firemen's and political excursions, for the friendly interchange of 
greetings and sendments between citizens of different sections of 
the Union, but never before in this country, and we question if 
ever before in the history of the world, has the sight been seen of 
a thousand men and women, engaged in a noble work of Chris- 
tian love and benevolence, combining together, and gcnng hun- 
dreds of miles, at their own expense, for the simple object and 
purpose of gathering, from the experience of their fellow- laborers 
in another city and another State, that information which would 
fit and prepare them to more efficiently prosecute their duties in 
their own fields of labor. The object which these teachers had 
in view, imparts a dignity and grandeur to their excursion, 
which commends it to the respect and approval of every good 
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citazen. One feature of the excursion is novel in the history of 
such movements. Those engaged in it, did so at their own ex- 
pense. They were entertained at no splendid and costly festi- 
vals, but they were greeted with what was to them infinitely more 
precious, — the greetings of hearts burning with Christian love 
and sympathy. It was this that gave to every movement of the 
excursionists such a deep and intense interest 

As a friend of the Sabbath School cause, we regard this excur- 
sion of our Massachusetts Sabbath School teachers as the intro- 
duction of a new era in the history of Sabbath Schools. Hereto- 
fore, the laborers in this noble work have pursued their toils ia a 
very humble and unostentatious manner ; seldom, if ever, being 
heard of beyond the limits of their own parishes. The cause they 
represent has not taken that prominent position in the commun- 
ity at large, nor even in the church, which its importance de- 
mands, and which every lover of morality, of virtue and religion 
will acknowledge it ought to occupy. This movement of our 
Sabbath School teachers will, we believe, bring this cause more 
prominently before the public mind. It will awaken the atten- 
tion of those who have heretofore been indifferent, and quicken 
the zeal of those who are now in the work ; and, if it be followed 
up, as we have no doubt it will be, by similar excursions from 
other cities, the influence will be most salutary. We are glad 
that to our Massachusetts teachers belongs the credit of having 
inaugurated this new movement We have no doubt that in 
what they have seen and heard of the Sabbath School cause, and 
its operations in New York and Brooklyn, they have gathered 
suggestions which will abundantiy repay them for whatever labor 
and expense it may have cost, and the good results of which we 
hope to see in the advancement of the noble work of the religions 
training of the young in our own city and State. 
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MISSION SCHOOLS OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



N. P. Kemp, Esq. 

My Dear Sir, — Yours of the 4th is received, and I cheerfully 
comply with your request to supply you with " some statements 
in regard to Mission Schools in Brooklyn." But first, you will 
indulge me in a few preliminary remarks ; and, 

1. As to the term Mission Schools, it is applied to Sabbath 
Schools not usually connected with any place of worship, and 
designed to draw in a class of people who cannot easily be gath- 
ered into a church school. And, in this connection, I would 
state that some of our churches are so located, and conducted 
on such an expensive scale, as to render it scarcely possible to 
fulfil the Scripture declaration, " the rich and the poor meet to- 
gether." For instance, in the Third Ward, and embracing the 
Heights, with a population of about 9,000, there are thirteen 
churches, including one each of the Boman Catholic, Universal- 
ist, and Unitarian ; and in this population there are very few 
poor people. Hence these churches, while they embrace a large 
proportion of the wealth and strength of the city churches, can 
do very little missionary work, unless they do it in some outside 
efforts. But there are many churches diiBTerently situated, which 
do much missionary work, and gather into their schools large 
numbers of children not belonging to their own congregations. 

On the other hand, there are large sections of the city, densely 
populated, and as destitute as this portion is well supplied. For 
instance, the Second Ward, situated north of Fulton street, and 
near the river, with a population of 9,000 or 10,000, has but one 
church, and that situated on the border of the ward ; and one 
Mission School, embracing, in all, but 500 children. The Fifth 
Ward, also, situated east of this and extending to the Navy Yard, 
and having a population of 16,000, has but one vigorous church, 
with one or two small, feeble ones, and four Mission Schools, em- 
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bracing about 1,000 children out of 10,000. The population of 
these two wards are, to a great extent, engaged on the docks, in 
connection with coal, lumber, and stone yards ; in heavy manu- 
factures, as of iron, brass, copper, white lead, machinery ; in dis- 
tilling and brewing ; in the Navy Yard, &c. It is as truly a 
missionary field as any part of the world. It should be stated, 
however, that there are several churches on the borders of these 
wards, which draw to some extent on its population. This is a 
fair specimen of many parts of the city. Although we have be- 
tween seventy and eighty places of worship within the bounds of 
the city of Brooklyn, and though the city is called the " City of 
Churches," yet we have not the means of seating more than about 
one quarter of our population in our houses of worship at one 
time, and there are, probably, as many people in this city, who 
have no regular place of worship, as the whole population of the 
Sandwich Islands, at the time that our missionaries first landed 
on their shores ; and it would require an immediate outlay of a 
million of dollars to provide church accommodations for them, 
and engross one-sixth of all who enter the ministry, of all denom- 
inations, in a year, to furnish them with preachers. Seeing, then, 
the utter impracticability of immediately providing churches and 
ministers for these perishing masses, the value and importance 
of the Mission Sabbath School, as an agency that can reach them 
with the Sabbath and an open Bible, is greatly enhanced. It is 
with this view of the subject, as connected with the evangelizing 
of our great cities and large towns, that I attach so much impor- 
tance to the experiments that are being made in this direction, 
here and in New York. It is on this account also that I am the 
more willing to furnish you with the information you ask. 

2. Whatever zeal I may manifest in Mission Schools, I wish 
to be distinctly understood as not detracting a single iota from the 
value and importance of Church Schools. I have heard it intima- 
ted more than once, that the true province of the Sabbath School 
is to instruct the children of the poor ; but that, for Christian 
people, it is not needed — that family instruction is better. But I 
have several strong reasons (at least strong in my own view), for 
repudiating this sentiment. In the first place, it grates harshly 
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upon Bepablican ears, to talk aboat providing institntions espe- 
cially f(yr the poor. When we establish a Mission Sablmlh 
School, it is not because we would separate the rich and the poor, 
or provide something for the poor that the rich do not need ; but 
because, in consequence of the location and circumstances, we 
cannot get the people whom we would reach into the churches or 
the Sabbath Schools connected with them. And in the second 
place, I do not believe for a moment, that the Sabbath School is 
not needed for the members of a Christian congregation. I do 
not believe that it interferes in the slightest degree with parental 
instruction, but the rather affords increasing facilities for it I 
have brought up a family of children, and have kept them in the 
Sabbath School from the time they were old enough to enter till 
they became teachers. During their childhood, I taught them 
the Shorter Catachism, and kept up a regular system of family 
instruction, and never found myself embarrassed, but always aid- 
eii by the Sabbath School. And I honestly believe, if the truth 
were known, that there is more family instruction now imparted 
by Sabbath School teachers than by any other class of Christians, 
for the reasons that they are familiar with the juvenile mind, have 
become accustomed to teaching, and feel its importance. And, if 
my recollection is worth any thing, there is more family instruc- 
tion than there was before Sabbath Schools were instituted. But 
in addition to this, there is the fact that a large proportion of our 
congregations consist of families whose heads are not professors of 
religion ; and in those families it is a fair presumption that there 
cannot be much religious instruction. The Sabbath School is 
certainly needed for them. Then, let us talk of dispensing viiih 
Church Schools, when we are ready to dry up the springs of the 
Croton river or Cochituate lake, ^we were to dispense with 
them, it would very soon be impossible to get teachers for Misaon 
Schools. 

3. The extent of outfield. The Ihnits df the city of Brooklyn, 
before the consolidation^ which is our ptesent field of labor, ex- 
tend about six mil^ north and south, and in the northern part 
of it, about the same distance east and west. The southern half 
is ftcfOk one to three miles east and west Spread over dus terri* 
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tory, in very unequal proportions, dense in fome places, and 
sparse in others, is a population 'which numbered, in 1850, 96,858, 
and probably now reaches 145,000 ; composed, in some parts, of 
highly cultivated society, and in others of the most degraded of 
all classes and conditions, and of almost all nations, from Ireland 
to Africa, and from Africa to China. The central points of di" 
vergence are, Fulton Ferr}% about a mile south of the Navy Yard, 
from which five lines of city cars run, every four or five minutes, 
to as many different points, distant from three to five miles ; 
Montague Ferry, half a mile south of Fulton ; South Ferry, three 
quarters of a mile ; and Hamilton Ferry, nearly a mile and a half 
south. 

I proceed now to give a brief history of our Mission Sabbath 
School operations, entenng somewhat into detail, in order to 
show how the work is done. 

1. Prince Street Mission School. This was the earliest Mis- 
sion School in Brooklyn, so far as I can learn, which came to any 
thing, it was commenced in 1832, when the region where it 
was situated, about a mile from Fulton Ferry, was an open field, 
with a few scattered houses, inhabited by poor people. Mr. Mor- 
ris, the venerable man who spoke in our meeting at Mr. Beech- 
5ir's church on Thursday morning, went out to visit among them ; 
and finding them anxious for religious privileges, he opened a 
Sabbath School. In process of time, as the District filled up with 
inhabitants, two colonies went out from it, and established other 
schools, out of which have since grown two churches ; and from 
the Prince Street School itself, in 1847, emerged the central 
Presbyterian Church, which worshipped for some time in Wil- 
loughby Street, but have lately erected a commodious house of 
worship in Schemmerhom Street, between Nevins and Powers, 
where they have a large congregation and a flourishing Sabbath 
School, and are doing missionary work. Last winter they were 
blessed with a powerful revival, which brought into the church 
the flower of their youth, and among them many of the scholars 
of the old Prince Street school. A gentleman, once connected 
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with that school, took with him last spring fifteen or twenty of 
these young converts, and established a new Mission School. 

2. Orphan Asylum, There is a Mission School at the Prot- 
estant Orphan Asylum in Cumberland Street, which numbers 
about 125. 

3. In 1840 or 1841, a Mission School was established in South 
Brooklyn, which, in 1842, grew into the South Presbyterian 
Church (Rev. Dr. Spear's), which has become one of the strong- 
est and most eflS.cient working churches in the city. Last winter 
this church was blessed with a revival of great interest, in which 
the Sabbath School shared largely, and which brought a large 
accession to the ehurch. In 1852, this church established a Mis- 
sion School, which it still sustains, and which is now maintaining 
a vigorous and useful existence ; and now, a member of their 
session, who is one of our missionary committee, has fitted up a 
room in Bergen Street, a.nd fifleen teachers from that church 
have organized, elected a superintendent, and contemplate open- 
ing another Mission School next Sabbath. 

4. Bethel Mission. The Bethel Mission School was establish- 
ed in 1841. It is situated in Maine Street, near Catharine Ferry, 
in a building called *' The Bethel," designed as a preaching place 
for sailors. A service is held there in the afternoon, at the pres- 
ent time, but very few attend. The school has been kept up 
with great labor and perseverance for fourteen years, and has 
been a means of blessing to many a soul. It reaches a class who 
would not be brought under religious influence without it. The 
school now numbers 126 scholars. A single incident, connected 
with it, will show its influence. Some years ago, a lady teacher 
met a boy in the street, who had been at the school before, and 
had left it She endeaycn^d to persuade him to return. He re- 
plied, that he would do so if she would be his teacher. To this 
she assented, and he went with her. He continued in her class, 
was hopefully converted ; and now, being a young man, and a 
professor of reli^on, he has taken charge of one of our new Mis- 
sion Schools, as superintendent, and is zealously laboring in the 
csmse from which he has derived so much personal benefit 

5. Navy Mission, This is situated near the Navy Yard, in 



the midst of the destitute population of the Fifth Ward. It was 
established in 1844. It has connected with it a corporate society, 
organized under the general law for religious societies, which 
owns a convenient chapel, built early in the history of the enter- 
prise. It is a Union School, though the superintendent and a ma- 
jority of the teachers belong to the Second Presbyterian Church, 
and that church appropriates to it a portion of an annual collec- 
tion for Sabbath Schools. At the last examination, this school 
numbered 162. The Presbytery of New York have employed 
a missionary who preaches at the chapel. It will not, however, 
be an easy matter to build up a church in this neighborhood, and 
the work must continue to be purely of a missionary character. 

6. City Park Mission, This school was first organized in Sep- 
tember, 1844, Jasper Corning, Esq., Superintendent. It was 
commenced in a room on the comer of Nassau Street and Hud- 
son Avenue. It continued, with an average of 100 scholars and 
15 teachers, till May, 1846, when they were deprived of their 
room, and, being unable to procure another, it was suspended. 
Much good was done during this time. The children were not 
only instructed in the knowledge of Christ, but in needful cases,, 
fed and clothed. 

On the 27th of June, 1848, a reorganization of the school was- 
efected, at a meeting of some of the teachers and friends of the 
school, who appointed Mr. I. N. Judson superintendent, and J.T.. 
Davenport assistant superintendent. It was opened on the first 
day of July, in the same place as betbre, with 1 7 scholars and six 
teachers in the morning, and 8 teachers and 27 scholars in the 
afternoon. The increase was gradual, until the school reached 
100 scholars. In a year or two it numbered 150 scholars and 25^ 
to 30 teachers, and thus it has continued to the present time. 

In the spring of 1850, the teachers, with the help of their 
friends, purchased a lot of ground and erected thereon a commo* 
dious school-room, whieh will seat, in the principal room, 180, and 
75 in the infant department 

The penny coUeclaons, taken up in this school, in the momiug^ 
and aflemoon of each Sabbath, have amounted, in the last seven 
years, to one thousand dollars. 
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A weekly Teachers' Meeting for prayer and for the study of 
the lesson, has been kept up with considerable interest ; and in 
the winter hundreds of comfortable garments have been made up 
«nd given to the poor scholars, by the " Sewing Circle " connect- 
•ed with the school. 

7. Warren Strekt Mission. 

•The neighborhood of the South Ferry had been for a long time 
the resort of the vicious and abandoned of all nations ; but God 
^t it into the hearts of a few brethren, to attempt something in 
behalf of this moral desolation. A commodious hall was procured 
•on the corner of Columbia and Amity Streets ; and a Sabbath 
School was opened on the .SOth of May, 1847. But before the 
hour of opening, a company of twenty or thirty suspicious-looking 
youth were gathered around the building, who, on the opening of 
the door, rushed in with deafening cries and hideous yells. The 
minutes of the morning session say : ** School opened with — 
nothing— closed with — nothing. Three teachers and one visitor 
met to arrange the benches and get the names of scholars. Two 
of the teachers went out and brought in thirteen scholars, whose 
names were registered." " Afternoon — School opened by sing- 
ing and some remarks. Closed with noise. Not much done. 
Being the first time the scholars met, there was great confusion 
and noise, so that the school was finally broken up." The suc- 
ceeding Sabbath, the room was again opened ; but owing to the 
small number of teachers, and the outlandish character of the 
young men that entered, not much progress was made for several 
weeks. 

Meetings were held by the teachers once a week, to talk over 
the interests of the enterprise, and strengthen each others resolu- 
tions. Ifie work was continued with perseverance, and a steady 
increase of scholars and teachers was the result. 

Go the 16th of September following, a society was organized, 
and a constitution adopted. The teachers' meetings have been 
condnued weekly to the present time, and the school has always 
maintained two sessions. 

The original idea of the founders of this enterprise was^ not 
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only to instruct the youth in this school, but by going from house 
to house in the neighborhood, to introduce the word of life into 
the families, and endeavor to supply their moral wants. With 
this object in view, as well as that of gathering in scholars, the 
neighborhood was distrcited, and a portion assigned to each 
teacher. That system has been continued to the present time. 

A Sewing Society was established by the ladies connected with 
the school, soon after its formation, to supply clothing to the des- 
titute families and children, which has been of great service to 
the enterprise, and enabled many to receive instruction in the 
school, who would not otherwise have been gathered in. About 
$100 has been dispensed in this way every year. 

At length, as the school increased, it was found necessary to 
provide better accommodations; and early in 1852, books of sub- 
scription were opened for the purpose, and in November follow- 
ing, they were able to enter a commodious chapel, which would 
hold a school or a congregation of several hundreds. 

Up to the time of entering the new house, the expenses of the 
school averaged about $500 a year, besides what was expended 
by the Ladies' Sewing Society. 

The new building is held by a Society incorporated under a 
general law authorizing societies to be formed for benevolent and 
missionary purposes. 

Soon after coming into their new house, the society employed 
Rev. Samuel Bayliss as their missionary, and commenced a regu- 
lar service ; and after a little over a year, a church was formed, 
commencing, in the month of May, 1854, with thirty members, 
and now numbering about 70, mostly accessions from the world, 
and many of them Roman Catholics. 

The whole number of scholars taught the past year has been 
611 ; teachers, 75; average attendance of scholars, 169 — of teach- 
ers, 39 ; verses recited, 24,600 ; conversions, 29 ; additions to the 
church, 28. There are two adult classes embracing about forty 
persons. 

It is worthy of note, that, although about $16,000 have been 
expended in carrying on this enterprise, during the eight years 
of its existence, no expedients have been resorted to, for calling 
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pablic attention to it, for the purpose of securing aid ; bnt ap- 
peals for funds have been direct, and they have been generously 
responded to. 

Additional particulars by another hand, 

1. " The Warren Street Mission enterprise bad its inception in 
the already tried and successful operation of the Mission School 
organizations, which had been for forty years most slowly devel- 
oping that most essential feature of Christianity, — its aggres- 
siveness. 

" It is only when in this attitude that the church militant pre- 
sents to the world her great commission, or unfurls her victorious 
banner. It was under an individual conviction of this truth that 
the school had a beginning some time before there was any move- 
ment towards an organization in that locality. A Sabbath School 
teacher, broken down in health by incessant labors in New York, 
had retired to Brooklyn to break away from every association 
that should tax the enfeebled body or mind. The force of habit, 
however, was soon found to render a listless ease impossible. It 
was harder work to rest than to labor. Before the days of the 
first summer had begun to wane, under the shade of some trees 
in State Street, the Bible was first read to a group of Irishmen, 
assembled to smoke and to swear, on Sabbath afternoon. Several 
heard with deep interest and emotion, what was to them a new 
aspect of a truth they possibly before had vaguely apprehended, 
but now understood to be a personal appeal to them on a new 
theme, — a Saviour's dying love for lost souls, — only to be person- 
ally availed of by a faith, several of them soon felt to be the only 
ground of their justification. The communication of this (to 
them) new discovery to their wives at home, brought out new 
forms of threatened persecution. The wives said they would not 
only pursue their husbands, but their teacher, with scalding 
water all over the neio^hborhood, unless it should cease. The 
matter was not, however, abandoned till the opposition in the 
neighborhood had begun to work sad consequences. 

'* But the very mothers, who broke up the peace of their house- 
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bolds, tbougli willing to appease their consciences and their priest, 
by making these hostile demonstrations, would yet suffer their 
children, in many instances, to be readers and learners in a Bible 
they would not suffer to come into their houses, — though the one 
read under the tree was their own Douay Bible. The index of 
Providence could not be misunderstood, and a small organization, 
on older theories, was attempted, as soon as a suitable place was 
found. 

" 2. Many of the early sessions were interrupted by a large 
gang of youth, from twelve to eighteen years of age, who had 
reached a maturity in vice and crime, that would have evinced 
more than an aptness to learn in the most favorable school of Sa- 
tanic training. "While parents and friends were lurking around 
in the neighborhood, these were sent in to disturb and break 
up the school, which its friends were determined to establish, 
and, as finally proved possible, without the aid of other than their 
own moral police. Hence, amid all the yells and cries and 
rough assaults of the enemy, the school was promptly opened and 
closed at the appointed time. Truth in the hand? of the faithful 
teacher, (always more powerful than error,) at length triumphed 
and opposition ceased, order was established ; and the subsequent 
history of some of the opposing elements would be as amusing as 
it is melancholy. In order that those brought in, who were 
better disposed, might maike progress, it became necessary to 
separate a large class of these young rowdies, who were inclined 
to remain in the school for the mixed purpose of learning and 
frolic. They were taken into an adjoining room, and seated on 
a bench by themselves. One or two incidents may illustrate 
their life and habits. While a dozen or more were seated on a 
long bench, one sitting at the end, with or without previous con- 
cert, drew from his pocket a large coil of pigtail tobacco, brought 
it to his face by a graceful sweep, describing a full half circle, 
and, ailer measuring from the end just the length of his nofje, 
fievered the enormous quid by a deliberate bite, evincing a relish 
peculiar to a vitiated taste, and then passed it to the next, who 
repeated the same manoeuvre, and in the same manner it passed 
YOund the class, without disturbing the gravity of any, except 
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some increased emotion betrayed by some truant muscle of the 
teacher's risibles. 

" A large carpenter's bench yet stood in the unfinished room ; 
and one Sabbath afternoon, as the teacher entered, all were 
punctually there, with a new pupil in the person of a fine large 
goat, that had been faced towards the door, and was standing upon 
the carpenter's bench. Perhaps, ashamed of his company, and 
recreant to his previous training, he soon became restless, and 
leaping off, was seized by every extremity, and the session ter- 
minated in a general stampede. 

" Guilt, by practice, ripens fast. The brief space of three or 
four years had reduced these Cimmerian tenants to loathsome 
incarnations of sin and disease, or shut them up in the Peniten- 
tiary. Yes, and still, notwithstanding all our efforts and suc- 
cesses, some yearly ripen there for endless perdition. 

" From these beginnings, the house erected there at an expense 
of $8,000, and always kept free from debt, is not only a monu- 
ment to perseverance, but the sturdy protest against all the forms 
of iniquity that wring the wail of woe from its willing victim. 

*^ 3. It was not long after the school became an Institution, be- 
fore some signs of penitence and spiritual life were discernible. 
Visiting, prayerful, faithful teachers began to discover the faith- 
fulness of Him who had promised to be with them. Through the 
tears of penitence, could be discerned the rainbow of hope, which 
started other inquiries. Should we construe the antidote of des- 
pair into a mere fatalism, and say that, if these lambs become 
Christians, * they will be kept' from falling away? As soon 
plunge the new-born infant into a snow-drifb, and say, * If it has 
life it will live.' An obligation was ere long felt to have some 
one to look afler and gather up the fruits of these instructions. 
Accordingly, a man was found in the person of Mr. Bayliss, every 
way fitted for the work of visiting through the week, .and minis- 
tering to those who should be found turning heavenward. Soon 
after, the ministers in the neighborhood ordained him to preach 
publicly, as well as to minister privately, to the wants of the re- 
gion. Since the commencement of his labors, there has been a 
perpetual revival of religion ; and now he ministers to a church 
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of seventy or eighty members, almost all the converted children, 
with their parents, who have been gathered into the Sabbath 
School. 

" Here, too, is held the weekly prayer meeting, with some 
characteristics which we must not omit to mention, as they are 
the secret, under God, of our consolations and successes. 

" 4. The meetings are conducted by the brethren in turn, 
except when the pastor officiates. But no one is permitted to 
read and sing long hymns, or read long chapters, or in any other 
way to render the meetings tedious, spiritless, or unprofitable. 
But the peculiar feature of the meeting, whicb seems to have 
been most blessed, is, the allotment of ten minutes, in the middle 
of the services, for personal conversation. 

** The moment the opportunity is given, every Christian pro- 
fessor is expected to speak to some one or more impenitent per- 
sons in the room, on the subject of personal religion. If there are 
not impenitent persons enough to engage every professor, they 
hold Christian fellowship with one another. The power of per- 
sonal conversation, with the divine blessing, has here been de- 
monstrated. Among many other instances, a woman nearly fifty 
years of age, who was found before the Committee for examina- 
tion, volunteered the testimonial that she had lived twenty or 
thirty years in several Christian families in Philadelphia, Buffalo 
and Brooklyn, but was never spoken to on this subject person- 
ally, or waked up to a sense of her danger, until, in the interval 
for conversation in this meeting, she was exhorted by a member 
of this church to submit to the terms of salvation, which she hoped 
she had now done." 

Many of the converts, in connection with this school, have 
been brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. Among these, 
are some cases of deep interest. 

8. German Evangelical This was established in 1848, in the 
basement of the German Church on Schemerhom Street It 
was at first opposed by that church, and the Trustees ordered it 
out of the house. But its conductors refused to go ; and after a 
little while, the people began to see its good fruits, and not only 
consented that it should remain, but gave it their countenance and 
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approbation. It now numbers nearly 200. This school is com- 
posed of Grermans, a class for whose spiritual benefit there is 
great encouragement to labor. They have good intellects, show 
a ready improvement, and when they receive the truth, it takes 
a deep and strong hold. The Catholic Germans are less bigoted 
than almost any other adherents of Rome. But the great diffi- 
culty in the way of doing them good, is, their loose views con- 
cerning the sanctity of the Sabbath. We have classes of adult 
Germans in some of our schools, and children of German parents 
in most of them. 

9. East Brooklyn Mission, It was in connection with the 
estaUishment of this school that my attention was first called to 
the Mission School work in this city. I removed here from Mas- 
sachusetts in the spring of 1851, and that year resided in Bedford 
Avenue, about three miles from Fulton Ferry. Being occupied 
in editorial labors, and having no pastoral charge, I was desirous 
of engaging in the Sabbath School. I went into the Sabbath 
School connected with the church which I attended, and inquired 
of the superintendent whether there was any thing for me and my 
family to do. He replied that all his classes were supplied with 
teachers, and he saw no opening for any more. I inquired 
whether there might not be some classes gathered in ft^om the 
streets. He said he thought not. He believed about all that 
could be reached had been gathered in, and there was not 
room for many more. This surprised me, for I was pained every 
Sabbath day by seeing the streets thronged with noisy children, 
spending their Sabbaths in idleness and mischief I looked 
round for some place to open a new school, but for a long time 
could find none. Towards autumn, I succeeded in engaging a 
small room in a private house ; but when I went there at the 
time appointed, there was a sick child in the house, and the 
school could not be held. Seeing a group of girls standing near, 
who had come to the school, I invited them to my house, and, 
af^er showing them the way, went out again, to reconnoitre for 
more. Seeing a company of boys in the loft of an unfinished 
building, at play, I accosted them and invited them to go to Sab- 
bath l^chodl. ** Come up here,'' said one of them, in a mischiev- 
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ous tone, "and let's have a game " I, however, continued to 
persuade them, and at length, pointing to hb comrade, one of 
them said, " TU go, if he will;" and the other replied, " I'll go, 
if he will." And after some further parley, I got the whole com- 
pany started off in procession. My room was full, and it was 
as much as I could do, assisted by my family, to take care of 
them. The most of them were wild as colts, and many of them 
acted as if they had never seen a school of any kind before. The 
second Sabbath a gentleman came in to assist us. Soon, our 
room proving insufficient, we removed into a building occupied 
by a private school. The school was kept up ifith a good degree 
of interest through the winter, and a number of teachers C2ime in 
to assist. In the spring following, I removed a mile further west, 
to the vicinity of Clinton Avenue, and was obliged to give over 
the school into other hands. Providence directed me to an ex- 
cellent man, who has maintained it ever since with vigor and 
success. They have collected $700 and purchased two lots, with 
the view of building at a convenient time. 

10. Hope Mission, Not long after the last named effort was 
commenced, a retired clergyman, living in East Brooklyn, called 
to see me, and I told him what I was doing. His soul was stirred 
within him, and he returned home determined to attempt a simi- 
lar enterprise. He went into a neighborhood called *^ Jackson 
Holloto" a portion of the city which was neither graded nor 
paved, in which was a village of shanties, mostly inhabited by 
Irish families. He obtained the privilege of occupying one of 
the shanties for a school-room, in which a family resided ; and 
here, without benches or chairs, and with no assistance but that 
of his daughter, he kept up a school, composed of the rudest ma- 
terials, yet capable of improvement. But when the warm 
weather came on, the quarters were too uncomfortable to continue 
the school, and it was suspended. But the interest created by 
this effort led to a movement for erecting a building, which re- 
sulted in a neat and commodious school-room, at a cost of $2000, 
all paid for ; and the school is now in a flourishing condition. It 
is a union school, several denominations sharing in the enterprise. 

11. Mount Prospect Mission. In the following spring, as I 
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myself with the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. Soon 
after, I went out, in company with the Superintendent of the 
school in Clinton Avenue Church, Silas Davenport, Esq., to sur- 
vey the surrounding desolations. We found a settlement soath 
of Long Island Rail Road, on '* Prospect Hill," and about half a 
mile from the Clinton Avenue Church — a population of four or 
five hundred families, very few of whom were connected with 
any church. It was believed that there were not more than fif- 
teen or twenty children in the whole settlement, who attended 
any Sabbath School. We spent several half days in canvassing 
the neighborhood for a place to open a school, but could find 
none, not even a single small room, all the tenements being occu- 
pied. Not being wiUing, however, to give it up, I took a bundle 
of children's tracts, between the services, one Sabbath, and, a^ 
riving on the ground, began to distribute them. Soon I had 
gathered around me an eager crowd. Having exhausted my 
stock of books, I inquired if they would like to have a Sabbath 
School ? They all said " yes," and " we'll all come." I then 
pointed to a vacant corner, where there was some shade, and told 
them if they would come there at 6 o'clock in the afternoon we 
would have a Sabbath School. I then went to the church and 
found the superintendent just dismissing the school. I told him 
what I had done, and he invited the teachers to accompany us. 
After service, we repaired to the spot, and commenced singing. 
Soon we had about 100 gathered around us, of all ages and sexes. 
With the exception, however, of one. or two young men who had 
been drinking, they behaved well. We sung and prayed, and 
had several addresses; after which, we notified them to meet 
there again the next Sabbath. During the week, we found a 
garret, in a small building, which we could have, and after open- 
ing the school in the open air, we repaired to it ; but it was 
crowded to overflowing, without seats; and all we could do was, 
to sing, speak a few words to them, and distribute some little 
books. The next week, we found a couple of lots, on which was 
a^ milk barn, 24 by 40, which we could purchase for Si 030. 
We ventured to contract for it, though we had no means to 
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pay. The next Saturday, we cast out the rubbish from the barn- 
floor with our own hands, and laid down some rough boards for 
seats. The following day, as the children began to assmble, we 
led a horse out of the stable, and tied him in the yard ; and we 
could not help thinking that it was an honorable place for a Sab- 
bath School to he bom. We had about 100 here, and made some 
progress in classing them. We subsequently collected money 
enough to fit up the building, and make a good school-room or 
chapel. A society was organized under the general law, to hold 
the property, and what could not be raised was left on a mort- 
gage. The superintendent of the school in the Cliuton Avenue 
Congregational Church, resigned his office there, and accepted 
the superintendency of the new school. The neighborhood was 
di Tided into districts and a thorough system of visitation put in 
operation. At first we secured the attendance of many Catholics ; 
but they have since built a church of their own in the vicinity, 
and established a school, and have drawn nearly all of their chil- 
dren away. The school still maintains a vigorous existence. It 
receives its principal support from the Clinton Avenue Congre- 
gational Church ; but it has several times changed Superintend- 
ents. The number of scholars enrolled is about 250, average at- 
tendance, 80, — ^last year, three scholars were hopefully converted. 
There are now about 500 families in the district which it covers, 
with about 1500 children. Two-thirds of this population are 
Boman Catholics. Not one fourth of the people attend evangel- 
ical churches. About 150 of the children attend evangelical 
churches. The neighborhood has been much improved by the 
school. 

The first superintendent of this school, and a gentleman who 
assisted me in my first school, having removed to Elizabethtown, 
N. J., have succeeded in forming a Sabbath School Union, and 
establishing Mission Schools in that city. 

12. Smith Street Mission. This is in South Brooklyn, and is 
the one alluded to as having been established by the South Pres- 
byterian Church. It was commenced in 1852. At the. last anni* 
versary it numbered 200. This school is under the care of the 
church, having been either established or adopted by the session, 
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and a collection is taken up annually in the church to defray the 
expenses of this and the church school. An association of young 
men connected with this church have, for several years, supported 
a student of the Union Theological Seminary, as a missionary 
for this school, for the double purpose of gathering children into 
the school, and of aiding the young man in his education. This 
measure has proved an efficient means of sustaining the schools, 
and of carrying the gospel to those who do not hear it in oar 
churches. 

13. Strong Place Baptist MLmon, This school was established 
by the Strong Place Baptist Church, (South Brooklyn,) near 
Hamilton Ferry, the same year as the two last named. It now 
numbers about 100 schollars. 

14. Myrtle Avenue Mission, In the spring of 1853, 1 removed 
to my present residence, which is about two miles from the school 
on Prospect Hill, and, of course, found it necessary to seek a new 
field of labor. In company with the superintendent of the City 
Park Mission School, Mr. I. N. Judson, I surveyed a field in the 
central part of the city^ about a mile east of my residence, but 
found great difficulty in procuring a room. At length a hall was 
obtained on Myrtle Av«nue, a number of blocks distant from the 
field we designed to reach ; and with the aid of the missionary 
employed by the young men of the South Presbyterian Church, 
we opened a school on the 4th of July, with eight or nine scholars. 
It being so great a distance from the churches, we found muck 
difficulty in procuring teachers ; and without a supply of teachers, 
we could not keep our scholars. We labored hard tiirough the 
month of July to bring the school up to 30 ; and in August, ow- 
ing to my absence, it declined. We met with great discourage- 
ment, for want of teachers, and the school ran down to about the 
same number as at the commencement A)y)ut this time, the 
young men of Dr. Cox's church formed an association similar to 
that in Dr. Spear's church, for the. support of a student, with tiie 
understanding that he was to visit for this sehooL But still the 
old difficulty remained — ^the want of tea^hersi I was then pre- 
paring to leave for Boston, to be absent through the winter^ at 
work upon my Cyclopssdia. of Missions ; feeling it to be a desper- 
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ate case, 1 went to our Union Concert of Prayer for S. Schools, 
and made an urgent appeal for teachers. A similar appeal was 
also made to the Y. M.'s Christian Association. These appeals had 
the efiect to bring a large number of teachers to the school the 
next Sabbath ; but we were in great perplexity, lest, seeing a 
beggarly set of empty seats, they should gp back and report that, 
after all our ado, there was nothing for them to do. Our visitor 
felt the difficulty, and went out into the streets and lanes and al- 
most literally ^^ compelled '' them to come in. The room was 
full — the difficulty was over ; and from that day, the enterprise 
went forward. By the middle of winter, it became necessary to 
hire an additional room. It was our intention to have this school 
sustained by the First Presbyterian Church in Henry street; and 
their young men succeeded in raising money for its expenses, 
but they failed to supply teachers, and when the time came to 
renew their subscription, there did not seem to be zeal enough 
awakened to accomplish any thing. It now happened that a ma- 
jority of the teachers belonged to Dr. Bethune's Church, and 
their consistory, afler a time, adc^ted the school, and appropria- 
ted, at first $400, and afterwards an additional sum, for its sup- 
port. The place become too strait, and another hall was taken 
nearer the locality first intended to be reached, at a much higher 
rent, and fitted up at considerable expense, with a large ante- 
room for an infant class ; the whole being sufficient to accommo- 
date three or four hundred. In the early part of the last summer, 
the number had reached about 200, and was on the advsmce. 
This school, since it fell into the hands of the Dutch Beformed 
Church, has had, most of the time, a student employed to visit. 

The success of this enterprise shows what may be done by per- 
severing effort, against wind and tide. 

15. Colored Mission Schools. About the same time that this 
effort was made, and simultaneously with it, a room was engaged, 
and a school opened in the same neighborhood for colored people. 
This was sustained with a^good degree of interest for about a 
year and a half, when, owing to the great discouragements in the 
way of doing any thing for the good of this people, it was given 
up. However, it was resuscitated a few months ago, and now 
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occupies the hall in which the Myrtle Avenue Mission was begun, 
and is doing well. 

These two efforts I assumed, on my own responsibility, and 
collected the money to sustain them among my friends, until the 
responsibility was assumed by others. 

16. Reformed Dutch, North Brooklyn. In 1853, a Mission 
School was commenced in North Brooklyn, near Williamsburgh. 
In about a year it grew into a vigorous and healthy Dutch Re- 
formed Church, which has built a house of worship, and is now 
in a flourishing condition. 

1 7. Texas Mission, Near the Penny Bridge, on the way to 
Greenwood, is a large settlement of foreigners and others, which 
has received the soubriquet of Texajt. A Mission School was 
commenced in this neighborhood in 1853. A young man of my 
acquaintance walked about two miles on the Sabbath, to attend 
this school, and spent his money freely upon it. It being far from 
any church, it was difficult to obtain teachers. A preaching ser- 
vice was, for awhile, sustained in connection with it. In the 
summer of 1854, it was for a time broken up by the cholera. It 
was subsequently resumed in a more healthy location. It has 
been several times removed, but has at length settled down per- 
manently, in a building fitted up by the Industrial School Society, 
in Nelson street, opposite the Catholic Church near the railroad 
bridge, on the way to Greenwood. 

18. Montague Ferry Mission, In 1854, a school was opened 
in Montague Ferry House, which provides for a population living 
on Freeman street, below the Heights, mostly employed about 
the docks. 

Up to this time, there was no organized systematic effort to es- 
tablish and sustain the mission. It was the spontaneous effort of 
individuals. There was, however, a growing interest in the subject, 
from year to year, especiaUy with reference to its bearing upon 
the evangelization of our emigrant population. A Sunday School 
Union had existed for years ; but it contemplated little more than 
a bond of union among the Schools, and made no aggressiTe 
movements. But for a year or two, it had been dee^dy felt that 
something more was needed. Early in the present year, this op- 
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ganization was given up, and a new one formed, with special ref- 
erence to the missionary work. It consists of a Board of twenty- 
five Managers, chosen annually by the body of the teachers, 
representing all evangelical denominations. This Board has a Mis- 
sionary Committee of twelve members, one for each ward, and a 
Committee on Public Meetings. 

In the month of Jsmuary last, before the new Board had come 
into working order, and before it possessed sufficient funds to do 
much, an effort was made to increase the number of schools : 
and to remove the chief difficulty, an individual undertook to be 
responsible for the rent of rooms. To show how wonderfully 
the work has been carried forward, I will give yo^ some descrip- 
tion of the manner in which it has proceeded since the last of 
January. 

19. John Street Mission, Attention was first directed to that 
moral desolation, the 5th Ward. After searching in vain several 
days for a suitable room, an unfinished one was found over a 
cooper's shop, in John street, near Bridge Street Ferry ; and on 
four sides of the square in which the building is situated, it was 
ascertained that there were about 400 families. This room could 
be had in its rough state at a rent of $150. We laid the matter 
before a gentleman belonging to the Pierpont Street Baptist 
Church, a well known friend of Sabbath Schools, who took a 
lease of the building, fitted it up at an expense of $225, and 
undertook to defray all the expenses of the school. When the 
room was ready, he took about twenty members of his church to 
the place on Sabbath morning, and af\er organizing, and electing 
officers, they went out two and two and canvassed the square in 
which they were situated, and one side of another, and in the 
afternoon, they had 89 scholars, but as rude as the ** wild boar 
of the wood." This school continues to flourish. 

20. Boerum Street, Soon after this, a lodge-room was hired 
in Boerum street, not far from the City Hall, at a rent of $150 ; 
and as it was fitted up, the school commenced before the last 
named. This school has numbered about 50 ; but a vigorous 
eflfort is now making to increase it This draws its teachers 
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and funds mostly from the First Presbyterian Church in Henry- 
street. 

21. Granada HaU, Soon after, a school was opened at Gran- 
ada Hall, Myrtle Avenue ; but, not having a sufficient number of 
teachers from any one church to wake up an interest in its behalf, 
it has hitherto languished for want of teachers. 

22. Border Mission, A room was found in Atlantic street, 
adjoining the district occupied by Mount Prospect School, and 
negotiations were entered into with several parties to take pos- 
session of it, but without effect. At length, a gentleman who 
had been connected with the old Prince Street School undertook 
the enterprise. He took fifteen or twenty persons from the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, mostly young converts, and after organ- 
izing, went out with them to visit the neighborhood. The result 
was, that, although their field was somewhat limited, they had, in 
the afternoon, 39 scholars. They soon took the form and ap- 
pearance of a well ordered school, and have since maintained a 
vigorous existence. 

23. Adams Street A hall was found on Adams street, near 
Tillany, a few blocks north of City Hall, and the attention of the 
First Presbyterian Church Bember street, (0. S.) was called to 
it. After a deliberate consideration of the matter, the session re- 
solved to undertake it They assumed the entire responsibility, 
and sent out an able and efficient band of teachers, who adopted 
a constitution and elected one of their number superintendent ; 
and they have since prosecuted the work with energy and suc- 
cess. 

24. Beihesda, Near the South Ferry, and north of Atlantic 
street, within the compass of four squares, is a population of 
about 1000 families, mostly foreigners. In one block of ten 
houses, there are 100 families. In another block of two houses, 
there are forty families. This is the way the people live. This 
has long been considered the hardest neighborhood in the city. 
We were anxious to make the experiment of establishing a school 
there. But we could find no suitable place. Every block was 
canvassed, and no room could be found of suitable size. With 
gi*eat reluctance, the project was given up. At length, a rear 
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bailding was discoyered, wliich had once been med as a ten-pin 
alley, now made into tenant booses, the opper storr of which we 
rented for $150, and $25 more for a passage waj. We caused 
the partitions to be remoyed, at an expense of $100, and the seat* 
ing and other expenses amoonted to $140 more. This gave us a 
room 22 feet by 62, with an ante-room for an in^t class. When 
the room was ready, we applied to a gentleman belonging to Rey. 
Dr. Bethane's Chnrch, to take chaige of it, who brought with 
him about twenty members of that church, some of whom yisited 
the neighborhood the latter part of the week, and on Sabbath 
morning, and they opened in the afternoon with 100 scholars. 
But a vigorous and determined warfare has been waged upon 
the school by the Catholic priest and those under his influence, 
and in the course of the summer, it has suffered considerable 
diminution ; yet, the teachers hold on, and will doubtless be able 
to collect and maintain a large schooL 

25. Creek Mission. This is a school which has been estab- 
lished by the members of our AGssionary Committee for the 12th 
Ward, near the Penny Bridge, on the way to Greenwood. 

26. Adelphi Street Mission, This is situated in Adelphi Street, 
comer of Park Avenue, north-west of Fort Greene. An appli- 
cation was made early in the spring, for the public school house 
in this district, with the hope of opening the school-house for 
Sabbath Schools. But our Board of Education, in their wisdom, 
twice denied the application, from the fear that somehow or 
other the walls of the school-room might be tainted with secta- 
rianism by the opening of a union school, in which nine different 
denominations are represented. In July, leave was obtained to 
occupy, temporarily, an old building which had been used as an 
oil cloth factory ; and 500 printed notices of the opening of the 
school were circulated in the neigborhood the latter part of the 
week. Sabbath afternoon there were 65 scholars ; tlie second 
Sabbath there were 100 ; and since that time, the school has 
held two sessions each Sabbath, and has averaged 90 scholars. 
An effort is now making in the district to build a house, so as to 
provide for the school before the winter sets in. 

27. Naval Apprentices^ SchooL In the latter part of August, 
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a school was opened on board the North Carolina, (receiving 
ship,) for the Naval Apprentices. There are over a hundred of 
these boys, and a fine, intelligent set they are. We think it of 
great importance, as they are to represent our country in distant 
ports, that they should be imbued with the truths of God's word. 
Great interest is felt in the work by those who go over to teach. 
Fourteen of them have been drafled on board the San Jacinto, 
the flag ship of the East India squadron. I went over the other 
day and called them up, and after addressing them, gave each a 
religious book. 

28. Woodhull Street, corner of Columbia, This is a new 
school just opened in South Brooklyn, where there is yet a very 
large population unreached. There is a settlement of Irish shan- 
ties, half a mile long, extending down towards Bed Hook Point, 
in sight of this location. 

29. Wythe Avenue, In August I went over to the north 
part of Brooklyn, near Williamsburgh, to a needy settlement, to 
which my attention had been for some time directed, and found 
a room that could be had for a school. It being too distant to be 
reached by any of the churches in Brooklyn, I determined to 
present the case to some of the churches in Williamsburgh. I 
called first on the pastor of the Congregational Church, but did 
not find him. I then went to the pastor. of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, (N. S.,) and stated the case, and asked him if he 
could furnish us with a superintendent. He replied that it was 
just the thing they had been talking about, and that they could 
not only furnish a superintendent, but teachers also. It was just 
th9 kind of work in which he wished to engage his people. The 
school was commenced in September, and now numbers about 
fifty, and is on the increase ; and the pastor thinks they are 
ready to start another operation. I mention these facts to show 
how the Lord has gone before us, to prepare the way for this 
operation. This is only a specimen of the manner in which this 
new efibrt has been met from its commencement. There seems 
to be a preparation, — the people " have a mind to work.** 

30. Bergen Street There is a section in the eastern part of 
South Brooklyn that we have been surveying for six months or 
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more, but could not find a suitable room. A few weeks ago, the- 
member of our Missionary Committee for that Ward, discovered 
a room in the upper story of a factory, and reporting it to our 
Board, was authorized to proceed. He accordingly secured it, 
and has just completed the fitting of it up, at an expense of pei> 
haps $150 or $200. It makes a fine large room, with an ante- 
room for an infant class, and will accommodate perhaps 250 or 
300 scholars. He has secured a band of fifteen teachers from the 
ehurch to which he belongs, (South Presbyterian,) who have or- 
ganized and appointed him their superintendent, and it is ex- 
pected that they will commence their school next Sabbath. 

Thu», since the last week in January, we have, with €rod*» 
blessing, succeeded in kindling a dozen new lights in a» many 
dark places, which we trust will be instrmnental in carrying the 
true light to many a benighted soul. These schools are manned 
by about 150 teachers, who have been secured without robbing 
any of the old schools, or perceptibly diminishing their numbers 
er influence, and seven or eight hundred scholars have been 
gathered in, who were not in school before, and room pro'vided 
for as many more, which we hope to gather into these schools the 
coming winter. Yet we are far from having reached the culmi- 
nating point. We had, at our last anniversary in May, about 
14,000 children in our Sabbath Schools, and aver 20',00O ottt of 
them. So, you will perceive, we have a great work yet to do. 

Our Sabbath School Union does not contemplate assuoung the 
responability of sustaining schools permanently, but only to exer- 
cise an agency in establishing them, and furnishing some aid at 
their conunencenoent. Since our Union was formed last winter, 
we have come into possession of some funds, and have the pros- 
pect of securing what will be needed. The late Mr. Graham left 
a legacy of $1,000 for Mission Schools in Brooklyn, one half of 
which we have received ; and we have entered into an arrange- 
ment with the American Sunday School Union, by which they 
give us one-third of the amount which their agents collect in the 
churches of Brooklyn. We have also opened a special subscrip- 
tion of large sums, by which we hope to secure what will be need- 
ed. On this, four persons have already subscribed $400« But 
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yre do not propose to take up general collections, lest such a mea- 
sure should interfere with the local collections, by which the sev- 
•eral schools must be chiefly sustained. 

Most of these schools afre conducted on the Union principle, 
^embracing teachers of dlflcrent denominations, and avoiding what 
is distinctly sectarian. But in most cases it is found that teach- 
ers work better together to come mostly from one church, where 
that is practicable ; and it has the further advantage of enlisting 
the sympathies and securing the support of the church to which 
its teachers belong. But we do not encourage having a formal 
or official connection between a Mission School and a particular 
church, because we think it diminishes somewhat the sense of in- 
dividual responsibility, and is liable to give it a sectarian name. 

The facts that I have stated prove the practicability of this 
work, wherever there is material for it. From my experience I 
think I may safely affirm, that wherever these three things can 
be found, a Mission Sabbath School can be established and sus- 
tained, viz. (1,) A population who need it; (2,) a suitable room; 
and (3,) the right kind of a man to superintend it. The latter 
must be a man who is willing to become personally responsible for 
its existence, and to be the life and soul of it He must be, in 
fact, in the good sense of the term, a driver. Such a man will 
find no great difficulty in gathering around him a band of kin- 
dred spirits for teachers, or of reaching the pockets of his friends 
when he wants money. 

Experience confirms the fact that a Mission School, once well 
established, becomes an institution. If in a locality where a church 
can be gathered, it will in due time ripen into a church. If not, 
it will become self-sustaining by the local interest it will create 
among the teachers, their Christian friends, and the people for 
whose benefit it is designed. 

There is one other point clearly established by these facts, that 
where a school or schools are needed, it is not necessary to wait 
for an organization before proceeding to establish them. If any 
person has it in his heart to establish a Sabbath School, in any 
place w^here are neglected children, he may safely go forward, 
and open it^ trusting to the cooperation of his fellow Christians. 
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But first he must have confidence in his own ability, under God, 
to sustain it after some sort, himself alone, if no one should lend 
a helping hand. 

Many of the facts I have stated show that it is a safe proceed- 
ing. But I will state one or tsuo more. In 1825 I was residing 
(a young man and a comparative stranger) in Black Rock, near 
Buffalo, in this State. This was before the question was decided 
whether the Erie Canal was to terminate at Black Rock or Buf- 
falo, or which of these places was to be the port of Lake Erie. 
There was a considerable population, but so much uncertainty 
being over the future, that no permanent institutions of society 
were thought of. Here was an old district school-house, where a 
Methodist circuit rider preached once in two or three weeks, and 
the alternate weeks the Presbyterian or Episcopal ministers of 
Buffalo held a third service. But there was no Sabbath School. 
I noticed the children spending their Sabbaths in the streets, with 
none to care for their instruction. I thought they might be ben- 
efited by being gathered into a school on the Sabbath. But I 
knew it would be hazardous to consult any one, lest objections 
should be made. I counted the cost, and concluded that, as I 
had some experience in teaching school, I could teach a school 
on the Sabbath myself, in case I could get no assistance. I 
therefore went all over the* village one Sabbath morning, and 
notified all the children that I met, that there would be a Sab- 
bath School at the school-house the next Sabbath morning at 9 
o'clock. In the afternoon, there was Methodist preaching. I 
wrote a notice of the school, in which I requested any persons 
willing to become teachers, to remain after service. This notice 
I handed to the preacher, (who was a brother of Ex-President 
Fillmore,) and he was so well pleased with the idea, that he 
changed his text, and preached a stirring Sabbath School sermon, 
and a large number of persons remained, to signify their readi- 
ness to engage as teachers. The following Sabbath a school was 
opened with 80 scholars. One of the leading men of the plJax^e, 
(not a professor of religion,) circulated a subscription and obtain- 
ed over SaO for a library. A i3abbath School Society was formed, 
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and the school went on prosperously. Three years afterwards I 
visited it, and found it still in successful operation. 

Some years ago, a young lady of my acquaintance went from 
the East to the State of Missouri, and engaged in teaching. She 
had a school of young ladies in a village that was destitute of reg- 
ular preaching, and where there were few, if any, professors of 
religion. She told her scholars one Saturday, that if they would 
come to the school-room on the Sabbath, she would teach them 
the Bible. The next day, to her astonishment, she found not 
only her own scholars, but many other children, and a number of 
the parents — some of them men — but none among them could 
open the school with prayer. But the Bible was opened before 
them, and in a few weeks the Lord poured out his Spirit, and 
twenty-five or thirty of them were brought to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

One thing more I would say, in this connection : I have always 
found a readiness to contribute money for this object, which I 
never found for any other object. It meets with almost universal 
favor ; though, it is to be confessed, there are some of Satan's 
allies who hate it. 

We frequently meet the objection, when speaking of opening a 
school in a given locality, " O, they are all Catholics — you can do 
nothing with them.** Our invariable answer is, " So much the 
more need of a school.** We have no more right to give up these 
people as hopeless, and make no effort for their salvation, than 
we have to give up the no less bigoted Hindoo, Mohammedan, or 
Armenian, and refuse to send the gospel to them. The Catholics 
are no more wedded to their superstitions than the heathen, to 
whom we send missionaries across the broad ocean, to speak to 
them in a language not their own. But the Catholics are among 
us, and they speak our language, and partake in some degree of 
the spirit of our institutions. ^^ But do you get them into your 
schools ?" This is a more important inquiry ; yet we are able to 
answer : In some measure, we do. I was in one of our Mission 
Schools last winter, where there were about 150 scholars; and I 
inquired of the Visitor how many of them were Catholics. To 
which he replied that he did not know ; but that, one day, he 
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counted 50 that he knew were Catholics. However, the priests 
are very vigilant, and the " Christian brothers " have established 
both day and Sabbath Schools, and the people are commanded 
to send to them. The movement agsunst foreigners has also ope- 
rated against us. Still, we retain many of them in our schools. 
The children, to a great extent, would be glad to attend. And 
the despotism of the church is losing its hold upon many of the 
parents, who see that their children are not injured, but made 
better by our instructions. The Germans, in particular, are both 
accessible and impressible. We firmly believe that the day is 
coming when this superstition shall lose its power ; and we are 
bound to employ against it, at every point, the aggressive force 
of a practical Christianity. 

I have protracted this communication altogether beyond my 
intention, and I fear beyond your endurance. But there is one 
thing more I wish to say, and then I am done : I am fully aware 
of the vast importance of maintaining regular public worship, 
and of thus holding up the light as a witness against those that 
willingly walk in darkness. Yet, I fear that there is too much 
disposition in our churches to be satisfied with ^royirf/n^ybr them,' 
selves, leaving others unmolested in choosing not to provide them- 
selves with the means of grace. And, although the latter will 
be condemned for their indifference, the former will by no means 
be justified in looking on their own things alone, and not on the 
things of others, Phil. 2 : 4. In almost every town in New Eng- 
land, with which I am acquainted, there is some out-of-the-way 
place, where the people live like heathen, in the neglect of God 
and his worship ; and there are many families intermingled with 
the church-going people, who have acquired the habit of neglect- 
ing public worship ; and this evil is greatly increased, since the 
introduction of manu^turing business, which has brought a for- 
eign population into almost every town. I know no instrumen- 
tality so well fitted to meet these cases as the Mission Sabbath 
School. Let the friends of Christ, in all those towns, instead of 
being content to meet at their central place of worship, for half 
or three quarters of an hour to instruct their own children, spread 
themselves over the town, on some portion of the day, and sustain 
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Mission School in every district school-house, and we shall then 
see some missionary work accomplbhed ; and soon there will be 
a " shaking among the dry bones/' unless all the past history of 
God's dealings with his people is to go for nothing. 

Yours, in the bonds of Christian affection, 

HARVEY NEWCOMB. 
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